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; Summer days are outdoor days, and an effectual, pure soap is more than ever 
needed by holiday-makers and home-stayers. ILHAND SAPOLIO is equally 
- necessary at seashore. or mountain. HAND SAPOLIO gives the vigor and 
life sensation no matter what the weather may be, or what the conditions of living. 
Makes the bath equally restful after work or play. Keeps you fresh and sweet 
as a sea-breeze. It contains no animal fats, but is made from the 
blandest and most delicate vegetable oils. 


Its use is a fine habit ( Ls. ts cost is but a trifle 
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365 Shaves srit. 


A DAILY SHAVE FOR A YEAR 
FOR LESS THAN 2 CTS. A WEEK 


An actual fact proved by nearly ONE 


MILLION satisfied users of the 
yi Safety Razor, 
3 / “ who find it a 



















size of ) great SAVER 
and the 

— GREATEST SHAVER. 

RAZOR With each razor are 12 double- 


edged blades, each blade good 


ready for for an average of more than 20 


use shaves. No Stropping, No Hon- 

ing; Always Sharp. When 

Triple dulled, insert a new blade. New 
Silver blades 5 cts. each. 


Plated Sold in Drug, Hardware and Cut- 
lery stores everywhere. If your 
dealer won’t supply you order direct. 
PRICES:—Triple silver-plated set 
with 12 blades, $5; Standard combi- 
nation set with Shaving Brush and 
Soap in triple siiver-plated holders, 
$7.50. 10 double-edged blades, 50c. 
7 YTlustrated booklet and details of 
our Special Trial Offer mailed free. 


Gillette Sales Company 
215 Times Bldg., New York 





NO STROPPING,NO HONING. R reWACe@ 
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|Your” COO KING 
YOUR 
_<— Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you can 
put your meat, vegetables, cus- 
tards—in short, the whole meal 
for the whole family—into my 
ample shelves and cook it, as 
food never was or can be 
cooked in any other way, over 
ONE BURNER of stove, range, 
gas, gasoline or oil stove? I 
come in both round and square 
shapes—both kind have whistles. 


IDEAL 














Combination 


STEAM 


made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank: seam- 
less top. ITblow my 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water needs 
\ replenishing; never 
— , a go on a strike nor 
talk back, Icut the cost of fuel and work in half. I hold 
12 one-quart cae canning fruit. Write right ie for 
ages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
Free Book full details; letters ae people all over the 
land who would not do without me for ten times what | cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk 2, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted—Salary and Commission 
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Cooker and Baker 





Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, 


ae ., and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
os 


t-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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Without a Fire 


THE CAN THAT 
HEATS ITSELF 


Just a Little Cold Water and in five or six min- 
utes a steaming hot dish ready to serve. No cooking, 
wor even a match. 

A new brand in a new can, from a new fac- 
tory, clean and wholesome. 

And the Convenience. No cooking at all. An 
entire meal taken frm the shelf and served “‘piping 
hot” in a few minutes. The housewife at last is free 
from the enervating heat of an unsanitary gas stove in 
suinmer. No more einbat ve! P d 
guest—‘‘Just pour in a little cold water” and a dainty 
appetizing meai is instantly ready. 

elicious soups, dainty entrees, luscious vegetables, 

coffee, cocoa everything you want—instantly served 

= hot. Fora light luncheon, a Course dinner, or a mid- 
night spread. 

Indispensable to campers, yachtsmen and for all 
outdoor sports. A Boon to busy men in office and fac- 
tory, enabling them to have a wholesome hot meal 
without leaving the desk. 

It’s All in the Can—a double can. The inner 
contains the fouod—as pure as purity. The outer con- 
tains the heating ma'erial separately, which creates 
the heat. And, last but not least, 

An Instant Solution of the Servant Problem. 

Ask your grocer today for a sample can of Aetna 
dainties, If he cannot supply you send us his name 
and address and ask for a copy of our booklet “How 
to Cook with Cold Water. 

THE AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO. 
14L Broadway New York City 



































A Chance For You 


To Make Money ——, 





This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five- 
cent bags of wholesome candy in 
eight minutes. Figure the profits 
for yourself. The candy sells as 
rapidly as you can hand it out. 
Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing “for summer resorts, fairs, car 
nivals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds. You can have a pleasant sum- 
mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 
nent Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 
Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 
EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Fisher Building, Chicago, III. 

















Freeanx Lands 


Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. 
S. F. 





. Ry., 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, for free copy 
of new folder, telling all ‘about Government lands along the 
Sante Fe in western Kansas, eastern Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, subject to homestead entry. 

In that region are millions of unoccupied acres. Much of 
this land can be irrigated, or crops grown under the Campbell 
system of “dry farming.” 


It costs you only a postal card to find out the facts. 


Southwest and in 
California 
| ieee Edison Spark Coil 


Reduced from $3.25 to $2.50 
This coil contains more copper than 
other coils, but greater output permits 
us to cut the price. With the Edison , 

Cell, which is the cheapest form of bat- § 
tery energy, it gives the most gas or 
gateline engine revolutions for a dol 
ar. Write for ‘‘Battery Sparks.” 


$ Manufacturing wu 
Edison Company Pe 


19 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 






























31 Union Sq., N. ¥. 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
SECURED OR FEE 


DATENT RETURNED. 


Free report as to Patentability. Tllustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 











COLORADO 


A trip through the West is of itself a delight, but if it 
include a visit to Colorado—that land of cloudless sky, 
of rare climate and scenery—it is a journey never to be 
forgotten. In natural beauty, this region of picturesque 
mountains and canyons offers even more varied pleasures 
than Switzerland; as a health resort it is unsurpassed. 

When planning your trip west, remember that to get 
the best in travel you should see that your ticket is for 


The Colorado Special 


Of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.05 P. M. daily. Arrives Denver 
9.30 P. M. the next day. Another good train leaves Chicago 10.25 P. M., arriving 
in Denver 7.50 A. M. the second day. 

Thirty dollars buys a ticket via the St. Paul Road any day this summer, after 
June 1st, from Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo and return. 

Folders and booklets descriptive of Colorado mailed free to anyone interested. 


F. A. MILLER W. S. HOWELL 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 


hicago 381 Broadway, New York 








Filmplate Premo 


‘Takes plates or Premo Daylight Loading 
Films with equal facility. Permits use of the 
ground j lass for focusing with either, and with- 
out the necessity of special attachments. 


Three sizes: 3% x4% - $24.00 
3% x5% and4x5 - 26.50 





Catalogue on request 


Rochester Optical Co. 
50 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 

















Get prices on 
H, P. Bare Engine $h 4-00 uP to 24 
will develop 5 a h. p. Engines 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, Crank 
shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best 
material and workmanship throughout, 


Gray Motor Co., Dept.D, Detroit, Mich. 














‘‘How to Remember’’ 


Free to Readers of this Periodical 






You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. My course simple, inexpensive. 
Increases business capacity, social standing, gives an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces and business details. Develops will, con- 
versation, speaking, etc. My Booklet ‘‘How to Remember” sent free. 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 771 Kimball Hall. CHICAGO 

















64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 


about PATENTS. 





O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
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Pope-Hartford Model G 


Not everyone interested in motoring 
desires to possess a high powered four- 
cylinder car. There: is a distinct field 
and good demand for thoroughly reliable 
two - cylinder gasoline machines. The 
simpler engine with the light wieldy con- 
struction appeals to the man who likes to 
drive and care for his own machine and 
make it a daily companion and a constant 
source of pleasure for himself and the 
entire family. Such a car is the Pope- 
Hartford Model G. ‘ 


: Divided front seat and double ie entrance 
pond Seating Capacity: five. Motor: two- 
cylinder, horizontal opposed, located under the 
—_ Horse Power: 18. oe: jump spark. 
Transmission: sliding gear, wm" 
and reverse. Drive: shaft with gat 
Brakes: double-acting ee en in aoe 
attached to each rear whee! 3 ble-acting 
band brake attached to rao transmission shaft 


Price (With top $100 extra.) $1600 


pene ll New York City, 1733 Broadway. Boston, 
223 Columbus Avenue. Washington, - ornenne N.W. 


(Member Association of Licensed A 





POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD , CONN. 






































THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 








THE CHOICE OF THE WELL INFORMED 


No man is better fitted to judge of the relative merits of the various 
makes of cars and to judge intelligently between them than Thomas A, 
Edison, the foremost mechanical genius of the age. 

Prospective purchasers of automobiles who have trouble in deciding, 
“Which is the best make of car,” should take note that Mr. Edison uses 
White steamers exclusively in his touring. 

The above illustration shows Mr. Edison and his two Whites during 
his recent six weeks’ tour through the Southern States. 








Write for literature Seeing oi six years of White success 


WHITE wacune COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


































Fitchburg-Puritan 
Cloths 


(LONDON SHRUNK) 


are the finest worsted fabrics obtainable at home 
or abroad. 


The best tailors and the best dressers may pre- 
judicially consider them “imported” but we assure 
you they are ‘“‘Fitchburg-Puritan”” (London Shrunk). 


By the way, do you know what “London 
Shrunk” means ? 


Ask your tailor; also ask him why ‘“Fitchburg- 
Puntan” Cloths are called “imported.” 


Also, ask yourself why you ask for “imported” 
. worsteds when “Fitchburg-Puritan” Cloths are 
made in this country. 





AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


WM. M. WOOD, President 
BOSTON 





























ISDONE onthe 
MORNING MEAL 


Man reaches the highest attainment of 
his powers on the nourishment sup- 
plied by the first meal of the day 


A Breakfast of Shredded Wheat Biscuit with hot milk, 
cream or fresh fruits, supplies the energy for reaching si 
climax of the day’s ‘achievement—top- notch of mental and 
physical endeavor. 


Has it struck twelve with you? Has your stomach notified 
you that it has gone out of business? Coax it back to health 
and strength with a natural food—a food that contains all the 
muscle-building, brain-building elements in the whole wheat 
berry, MADE DIGESTIBLE BY THE SHREDDING 
PROCESS. 

Such a food is SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT, 
made in the cleanest, most hygienic industrial building on he 


continent—no “secret process’ "—our plant is open to the 
world—nearly 100,000 visitors last year. 


Two hundred and fifty million biscuits made and sold 
last year. 


The Biscuit (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream or 
for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. TRISCUIT is the 
shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toast with butter, for picnics, excursions, for light lunches 
on land or on sea. Our cook book is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 























IN THE OPEN 





DRAWN BY EE. W. KEMBLE 


Thomas Holme Branch. 
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HAT OUR GREATEST SCULPTOR should speak out at 

the present moment on a matter of deep and immediate 

concern to all lovers of justice and all lovers of beauty 

gives us the fullest satisfaction. Mr. Saint-GAUDENS’s 

estimate of Mr. Davis’s article is shared by us and, as 
far as we can tell, by an intensely interested public: 


‘““WiInDSOR, VERMONT, August 6, 1906 
“*The Editor of Couvvier's: 
“Sir—I thank you for the remarkable article by RiIcHARD HARDING 
Davis about StTanrorD WHITE in your issue of August 4. It is, to those 
who know him, the: living portrait of the man, his character, and his life. 
As the weeks pass the horror of the miserable taking away of this big 
friend looms up more and more. It is unbelievable that we 


P R A ISS E. Shall never see him again going about among us with his 
FROM CASAR astonishing vitality, enthusiasm, and force. In the thirty 


years that the friendship between him and me has endured, 
his almost feminine tenderness to his friends in suffering and his gener- 
osity. to those in trouble or want, stand out most prominently. That such 
a man should be taken away in such a manner in the full flush of his 
extraordinary power is pitiable beyond measure. Sincerely yours, 


‘“‘AuGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS.”’ 


Mr. Saint-GAuDENs, speaking for himself, speaks also, we _ be- 
lieve, the prevailing sentiment of the world to which Mr. WHITE 
was knowr, and the larger world which in the end will know 
him truly, despite his weaknesses, and despite the manner of 
his taking off and the ghoul-like advantage taken of it by a 
few newspapers, led, of course, by Mr. Hearst. 


EARST’S POPULARITY should not be underestimated. Even 

if he runs independently, under the banner of reform, he will 
make a dangerous struggle for the Governorship of New York. 
Unfortunate, indeed, was his defeat in the mayoralty contest, 
since he now has martyrdom as an asset, whereas his election 
and counting-in would have proved the _ recklessness of his 
promises and pricked some of the bubbles of his 


A DEMAGOGUE words. Letters of protest received in this office have 


a passionate sincerity typical of his supporters. The 
following, evidently written for publication, is in thought and 
expression on a level with the great majority of the rest: 


“San Francisco July 24 1906 
‘‘GENTLEMEN: I used to purchase every copy I could obtain of CoLLierR’s. 
In the Future I shall denounce it; reason why, it occasionally throws slur 
on Hon. W. R. HEARsT who got elected in three weeks campaign, but still 
. robbed of his seat, through Tammanys methods and that hon. scoundrel 
& thief G. B. McCLELLAX; can such a man as MCCLELLAN have respect of 
an respectable citizen? Yours P. McNas, 


‘St. Francts Hotel Union Square San Francis. 
‘‘New York & Colorado sham elections are a disgrace to U. S.”’ 


Long ago HeEaRsT saw his opportunity, and he has seized it 
with such astute and single-minded purpose that he is to-day 
the recognized leader of that vast body of voters, mostly ignorant 
and altogether discontented, for whom the radicalism of RooseE- 
VELT and Bryan, or even of Tom JouHNnson and La FOLLETTE, is 
much too reasoned and much too tame. 


TEADY PROGRESS has been seen of late years in Illinois 
State politics, rather than any sharp convulsion. Senator 
CuULLOm’s success at the primaries was largely personal, but he 
would have suffered more for his friendliness to the Lorimer 
crowd, were it not for the fact that YaTEs, his opponent, is an 
ordinary office-seeker of the old school, even more than CuLLom, 
No such issue was presented as Rhode Island, for example, 
offers now, with the forces squarely drawn between principle 
and a strong machine. There is a great deal of liberal opinion, 
as shown by the passage of the primary laws, which 
ILLINOIS have just had their test, but there has been no 
pitched battle between the old political system and the 
new. Into the Democratic Party of Illinois, however, as indeed 
into the Democratic Party of the nation, Mr. Bryan has thrown 
a brand which has possibilities of large conflagrations in it. His 
letter demanding the resignation of ROGER SULLIVAN was a well- 
timed and brave deliverance. It means that Mr. Bryan seeks 
no help from the plutocrats who call themselves Democrats when 
they work for PARKER, and whose party title, whether Democrat 
or Republican, matters not. The seating of SULLIVAN’s Illinois 
delegation was one of the most flagrant acts in the great St. 
Louis bunco game of 1904, which reached its climax in PARKER’S 
6 




















gold telegram and its fitting catastrophe on November 8. Who- 
ever is nominated by the Democrats in 1908, Mr. BryYANn’s 
challenge of the methods of RoGER SuLLIvAN is likely to have 
an indirect but heavy bearing on the election. 


N THE REPUBLICAN Congressional campaign the President, 

according to despatches which came from Oyster Bay imme- 
diately after a conference with the chairman and the treasurer of 
the Republican Congressional Committee, ‘‘will take an active 
and perhaps directing interest.’’ This will be welcome informa- 
tion to all who understand that one of the chief functions of the 
Republican Congressional Committee is the raising of campaign 
funds; it amounts to assurance that no tainted money will find 
its way into the committee’s treasury, and that at the end of the 
campaign there will be no more to conceal than there would 
have been had the Tillman bill, requiring publicity for these 
contributions, become a law. The passing of that 
fat-frying genius, who was formerly the chairman of rat Rye 
the committee, Bascock of Wisconsin, was in itself 
a warranty of change of methods. Soon after Bascock resigned 
the committee’s headquarters in Washington were closed because 
there was no money to pay the rent. Congressman SHERMAN, 
the new chairman, has issued a call to individual Republicans, 
in which he says: ‘‘We desire to maintain the work of this cam- 
paign with popular subscriptions of one dollar each.’’ Those who 
deplore assessments on corporation beneficiaries of the tariff may 
have wished the word “‘solely’’ had been inserted just after the 
word ‘‘campaign.’’ However, the President has contributed his 
dollar and ‘‘thinks it an admirable plan,’’ and his ‘‘active and 
perhaps directing interest’’ should be assurance enough that it 
will be carried out. 


HE LABOR PARTY, a new appearance in the world, already 

has a member in the British Cabinet and is presumably re- 
sponsible for the most recent department in the American Govern- 
ment. The Federation of Labor is in the field, with a large 
campaign fund, fighting in both Congressional and State elections 
for representatives with records and views satisfactory to that 
organization. Like other less honest and useful bodies and indi- 
viduals, it finds its strongest weapon in the faults of predatory 
wealth and in the grasp which that wealth has upon our Legis- 
latures. It will undoubtedly exercise much influence in the fall 
elections, and although, like every other human or- 
ganization, it may make demands which should be Oy Lee 
refused, its accomplishments on the whole will prob- 
ably work for betterment. Although its latest startling victory in 
Great Britain, by which unions escape responsibility for acts of 
members not actually ordered, seems to us a victory of doubtful 
tight, there is no part of the community with a_ brighter 
record than the labor unions. Improvement in fields in which 
organized labor has made noble crusades has been especially 
rapid of late, in a large number of our States, and if labor 
members of Legislatures demand only statutes along the lines of 
their main efforts heretofore there can hardly be too many of 
them elected. 


HO WOULD BE COMSTOCK? That disciple of propriety, 

whether he be an old maid or a mind by nature too much 
addicted to certain lines of interest, arouses in the observing 
public more whole-hearted ridicule and contempt than any other 
being of whom we are aware. By arresting a bookkeeper be- 
cause the Art Students’ League publishes in its advertising cir- 
cular certain school drawings, not too well selected for that 
purpose, but perfectly characteristic of all art-school work in 
every land, he has maintained a record without ex- setae acall 
ample for futile and disgusting dwelling on things THE PURE 
which can readily .be distorted from naturalness to 
evil by souls like his. ‘*Prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
deans,’’ would be a situation blighting enough for art, but 
Mr. Comstock is worse than the average dowager or prude. 
Why does he not turn up at BRENTANO’s and pounce upon 
‘‘Jugend,’’ ‘*Simplicissimus,’’ or any one of a dozen art publica- 
tions in German, French, or English? If he has the power to 
put trousers on art students’ drawings in a publication intended 
for art students, what is to limit his right to confiscate many 
of the best known art periodicals in the world? 
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THE NEW Mr 
ROCKEFELLER ere 


SURE CURES 








T IS A NEW Joun D. RockeFreELLer that has come back from 
Paris—a ROCKEFELLER amiable, approachable, almost talkative, 


and shyly anxious for public approval. The old RocKEFELLER 
was always a mild-mannered person to those who could get at 
him, but he kept himself in seclusion, meeting criticism with a 
persistent silence that gave all the effect of insolent indifference. 


Now he has begun to emerge from his. shell. He talks to 
reporters. He frankly admits that some of the things that 


have been said about him hurt, and he asks the 
‘charitable in its judgments until it knows him better. °‘*You 
newspaper men,’’ he tells the reporters, ‘‘can do much toward 
making some of us better acquainted with the others. You can 
tell what kind of people we are. I believe it is your duty to 
do this. It will be better for us all.’’ The writers who have 
been trying vainly for all these years to secure material that 
would enable them to tell their readers what sort of 
person ROCKEFELLER was must have gasped at 
this little lecture. Some of them had traveled hun- 
dreds of miles to give him a chance to put his side of the 
tainted money story before the public,..and had not been able 
even to pass his outermost line of ._pickets. Newspaper men are 
willing to do almost anything in the line of duty—even to mak- 
ing the acquaintance of JoHN D. RocKEFELLER. If, therefore, 
the papers have not done much heretofore toward ‘‘making some 
of us better acquainted with the others,’’ the fault lies~- with 
‘‘some of us’’ rather than with the papers. Mr. ROCKEFELLER 
is not only becoming reconciled now to publicity, but he is will- 
ing to recognize the authority of the law and the courts. He 
did not dodge the process-servers.on his return from Europe, 
and when he was asked whether he did not consider the warrant 
issued for him at Findlay as a joke, he disclaimed any such 
reflection on the dignity of the law. The time seems to be 
approaching when an “‘oil king’’ may be a human being and an 
American citizen like anybody else. 


public to be 


‘ 


IVING ADVICE is a perilous procedure for an editor. But 
an opportunity, increasingly. urgent, to make trouble for 


certain gentlemen richly deserving thereof, is too much of -an 
enticement. Letters come to us from all points of the compass 


demanding to know whether Old Dr. Doap can do all that he 
claims in his advertisements, and if the Crook Bros., M. D., 
can really snatch the writer back from certain death; and, if 
not, why Mr. Apams hasn’t included them in-his exposé of quack- 
ery. The reason is that an attempt to list all’the quacks in the 
country would exhaust our office facilities. In lieu of such a 
census we offer the following counsel to such as are contemplat- 
ing risking their health and «money -in .the medical bucket-shop 
game. Try a simple test on your promissory healer. Every 
shark of this class .is sure that he can cure your cancer, con- 
sumption, deafness, or what not. So confident is he 
that he will probably ‘‘guarantee’’ it. Hold him to 
his guarantee. Upon the~receipt of a solicitous_ letter 
from the eminent Prof. Faque,~M. D., addressing you as ‘*‘ Dear 
Friend,’’. reply in this wise: ‘‘ I will. deposit $100 to your 
account to be paid to you when you ‘have. effected the results 

Now proceed with the cure.’’ Not one of the 
crew of ‘‘sure cure’’ consumption, cancer, ‘deafness, blindness, 
drug habit, or other side-line quacks will accept the offer. Their 
guarantees are verbal only. You must pay-in advance, and once 
your money is in their hands, you may whistle for it, provided 
you have enough vitality left to indulge in music. If every pros- 
patient of the guaranteeing quack would conduct his 
dealings upon the elementary precautions which obtain in any 
other sort of bargain, the fattening hosts of charlatanry would 
soon be obliged to work for a living. 


you promise. 


pective 


IVES ARE. WASTED wholesale in our 


cynically false theory that it is 


American cities on the 
cheap to let people die. 
Rochester, New York, has been making some experiments which 
how, in startling figures, how inexpensively human life, at the 
most perishable period, may be preserved. Several 
the Health which has made that city a 
American began to demand of 
among children 


years ago 
standard in 
itself 


Bureau 
municipal 
explanation of the high under five 
years of age, particularly marked in July and August. Suspicion 
was cirected to the Investigation confirmed this. 


hygiene some 


mortality 


milk supply. 





‘and fascinating application 




















Failing to obtain any guarantee of better conditions from the 
milk venders, the Health Officer, Dr. GoLrer, and his deputy, 
Dr. Rosy, practical enthusiasts both, set about the establishment 
of stations where the mothers of young children could-be sup- 
plied at cost, during the hot months, with milk that was clean 
and free from disease-producing bacteria. At each station a 
trained nurse in charge gives the patrons simple instructions in 
the special care of children during the hot weather. The results 
of nine years of this method are now at hand. In that time 
there have been saved,-as nearly as may be reckoned, 
one thousand children; more than one hundred chil- 
dren every year in a city of 185,000 inhabitants. The 
cost to the city has averaged $1,000. It is a temptation to print 
this fact in large, black type. One thousand dollars’ investment 
keeps one hundred and ten children alive in Rochester every 
year, a little less than $10 per life. Any city, says Dr. GoLER 
modestly, can do the same thing. Perhaps. At any rate, every 
city should try. Add to this saving of lives, the saving in doctors’ 
and druggists’ bills, in hospital expense to the city, (in pain, 
anxiety, and grief, and the progressive western New York city 
seems to have found about the best investment for its money 
that ever gave returns. 


STRONOMY, that science of illimitable marvels; seems, even in 
its most familiar phases, far remote from man’s everyday life. 
Yet the English astronomer Sir Norman Lockyer has recently 
established a fundamental date in human history by a simple 
of this branch of science.  Stone- 
henge’s wonderful rock-architecture, he has determined, was built 
as a-sort of primitive sacred observatory. Therein the priests of 
the sun worshiped, publishing to their wild congregations the 
changes of the seasons. More than mere priests and builders were 
they, for their edifices were so designed that on the -longest day 
of the year the midsummer sun flashed the first ray 
of its rising direct upon the central altar. But in the 
slow procession of the ages the celestial pole sweeps 
around a great circle, and the midsummer-day’s sun veers by a 
minute fraction of a degree at each year’s rising. So, the beam 
that illumined the solemn array of the astronomer-priests in that 
dim twilight of history, now falls nearly a degree aslant of the 
ancient altar. To estimate the time represented in the variation 
is simple. It establishes the building of Stonehenge at approxi- 
mately 1680 B. c. Something of the wonder of the eternal ages 
is in this determination; something, too, of pride in the might 
of the human atom, since the very orb of day stands to the mind 
not so changeless as the massive and mystic handiwork of the 
first Britons. 


Y PERILOUS ADVENTURE, mainly, man achieves, and some- 

times the impossible. So, from the safe vantage ground of 
Mother Earth one may with conservative gratitude contemplate 
the gyrations of them that go up to the sky in ships. Surely it 
is a cheerful ambition that they typify, and one that beckons 
perhaps the more alluringly in that it holds out no discernible 
hope of fulfilment. From the New York quack who advertises 
himself by his spectacular ascents in an incorrigible gasbag, to 
the German savant who sacrificed his life to the problem of the 
soaring aeroplane, every apostle of specific method, new and old, 
has failed of the rudimentary secret which nature has given to 


every grown. bird. Viewed as an advance toward 
actual air-navigation, the seven imaginative moon- AERIAL 


flights of Cyrano are hardly less practical than the 
efforts of Sanros-DuMonr or the late Professor LANGLEY. KIp- 


LING’s sky-piercing ‘‘Night Mail’’ out-Shiptons the old seeress. 
‘“The feathered tribes on pinions cleave the air; 
Not so the mackerel, and, still less, the bear.’’ 

It seems a question of build rather than of mechanics. Taulting 


ambition may dangle at the end of an inconsiderable rope, over 
depths of vacaney, to the fattening of the death-rate; but that 
permanent myth, the Average Citizen, will, if he desires to 
continue permanent, content himself with such petty motive- 
sensations as may be derived from a speed of ninety miles an 
hour in an automobile. The stock of Darius Green, Limited, 
late Icarus, Dedalus & Co., symptoms of recovery 
from its historic slump. 


shows no 
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ECRETARY ROOT’S pilgrimage about South America has wonderfully 
S enhanced the prestige of the United States among the Latin republics. 
,  @Demoralization is spreading in the Russian army and navy, but open 
outbreaks have been suppressed and the attempt to paralyze the Government 
by a general strike has proved a failure. @ The rules of settlement adopted 
by a number of fire insurance companies amount to a practical repudiation of 
their San Francisco obligations. @ Governor Cummins has been renominated 
by the Iowa Republicans on a platform drawn to conciliate the tariff ‘“ stand- 
patters.” @ The British Parliament adjourned on August 5 to October 23 after 
putting the Education bill through the Commons and receiving the plan of the 
new home-rule constitution for the Transvaal. @ Mr. John D. Rockefeller has 
returned from his foreign tour full of good-will and patriotism. @After a 
suspension of two years and a half the directors of the United States Steel 


SAMUEL E. 


MOFFETT 


Corporation on July 31 again put the common stock on a dividend-paying 
basis at the rate of two per cent a year, declaring one per cent for the first 
two quarters of 1906. @ The Independence League of New York has prepared 
to nominate William R. Hearst for Governor at a convention to be held on 
September 11, two weeks before that of the Democratic Party. @ Rear-Admiral 
Charles J. Train, .Commander of the United States Asiatic Fleet, died at 
Chefoo, China, August 4. @ The Italian steamer ‘“Sirio’”’ ran on a rock off 
Cape Palos, Spain, August 4, and went down with the loss of nearly three 
hundred lives. @At the first trial of the new Illinois primary law on August 4 
the system worked smoothly. Senator Cullom defeated ex-Governor Richard 
Yates for the Republican endorsement for the Senatorship. @ The Milwaukee 
Avenue State Bank of Chicago, which had been wrecked by its officers with losses 
first estimated at a million, was closed by the State Bank Examiners, August 6 











MR. ROOT IN SOUTH AMERICA 








HERE certainly never was a ‘‘junket’’ more 

profitable to the United States than that 

which Secretary Root is taking on the 
Charleston, nor ever a more signal proof of the 
wisdom of selecting a big man fora big job. Our 
relations with South America had been in a very 
critical condition. There had grown up among 
our southern neighbors a feeling of distrust, 
fear, and dislike, assiduously cultivated by our 
European rivals. This feeling had been inflamed 
by indiscreet utterances in high 
places at home, and by a habit 
we had contracted of thinking 


respect befitting men who acknowledge no superior, 
self-control to replace that external control which 
democracy rejects, respect for the law, obedience to 
the lawful expressions of the public will, consider- 
ation of the opinions and interests of others equally 
entitled to a voice in the state, a loyalty to the 
abstract conception of one’s country as inspiring 
as that loyalty to personal sovereigns which has 
so illumined the pages of history, the subordination 
of personal interests to the public good, and love 


ciples.’ Without referring directly to the notion 
that the United States was assuming in the affairs 
of this hemisphere the role of a missionary, a 
policeman, or a benevolent dictator, he dispelled it 
by treating all the republics as engaged in the same 
work on equal terms. ‘‘I understand it to be the 
function of this conference,’’ he said, ‘‘that not 
one but all of our countries shall benefit the others; 
that there is not one that can not receive benefits 
from the others; that there is not one that will not 
gain by the prosperity, peace, 
and happiness of all.’’ 





cheap and sometimes disreputable 
politicians good enough to rep- 
resent us in a Latin republic. 
We had too often failed to realize 
that a United States of South 
America, if such a union were 
possible, would rank among the 
very greatest Powers of the 
world. And the South Ameri- 
cans, who feel slights more deep- 
ly than actual injuries, resented 
our attitude and were inclined 
to believe our eager competitors 
who told them that their real 
friends were in Europe. 

The mere despatch of a states- 
man of Secretary Root’s calibre 
was a compliment in itself—a 
recognition of South America’s 
important position in the family 








For our own part, the delegates 
were assured, “‘‘we wish no vic- 
tories but those of peace, no ter- 
ritory except our own, and no 
sovereignty except sovereignty 
over ourselves, which we deem 
independence. . . . We neither 
claim nor desire rights, privileges 
or powers we do not freely con- 
cede to every American repub- 
lic.’’ Mr. Root congratulated 
the Congress upon the near ap- 
proach of the time when ‘‘the 
recognized possessors of every 
foot of soil on the American 
continent’’ could be represented 
‘‘with acknowledged rights as 
equal sovercign states at the 
great World’s Congress at The 
Hague,’’ and this, he added, 








of nations, and the South Ameri- 
cans fully appreciated the fact. 
Hence the fervor of their greet- 
ing. But Mr. Root was not sat- 
isfied to let matters rest there. 
He took occasion to deliver to the Pan-American 
Congress, on July 31, an exposition of our policy 
that will rank with the memorable message of 
James Monroe in shaping the international relations 
of this hemisphere. He first described the hard 
and laborious task of democracy, to which all the 
nations of the New World are pledged. He told 
how the people of self-governing countries must 
‘acquire the knowledge that comes from universal 
education, the which follows practical 
experience, that personal independence and self- 
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wisdom 


CELEBRATING A NOTABLE EVENT IN OHIO HISTORY 


The parade at Fremont, August 2, for the reinterment of the remains of Colonel George Croghan 
on the spot on which he defended Fort Stephenson from the British and Indians, August 2, 1813 


of justice, mercy, liberty, and order.’’ Describing 
the steady progress of the world toward self-gov- 
ernment, he told of the advance of Latin America, 
and of its ‘‘ strong and stable governments ’’ 
that had arisen “Sout of the wreck of Indian fight- 
ing, race conflicts, and civil wars.’’ He reminded 
the Congress that no nation could live to itself 
alone, but that in promoting a mutual interchange 
and assistance all the American 


‘ 


republics were 
‘engaged in the same great task inspired by the 
same purpose, and progressing on the same prin- 


(1) 


“‘will be the formal and final 
acceptance of the declaration 
that no part of the American 
continent is to be deemed sub- 
ject to colonization.’’ 

Mr. Root’s words’ echoed 
through Latin America, and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment had the inspiration of responding to them by 
changing the name of the building in which the 
sessions of the Congress were held from ‘‘ Pavilion 
St. Louis’’ to ‘‘Monroe Palace.’’ No more effect- 
ive answer could have been devised to the Euro- 
pean contention that the Monroe Doctrine is a 
Yankee menace to South America. Henceforth it 
stands as the fundamental principle of the public law 
of this hemisphere, by the will, not of the United 
States alone, but of the whole Western world. 
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A SAMPLE OF CHINA'S MODERN SOLDIERY 





Chinese volunteers entering the courtyard of the Tao-tai (Governor) at Shanghai for an official inspection and banquet 





RUSSIA IN FEVER 











HE general outburst that is to bring the Rus- 

sian revolution to a climax is still in the 

future. But the whole empire is breaking 
out in a scarlet rash of local disorders which make 
the Government’s position more desperate every 
day. The mutiny at Sveaborg was quelled and the 
authorities congratulated themselves upon their 
success in putting it down. Their very satisfaction 
with the outcome was the most damning proof of 
their demoralization, for in any country in normal 
political health such an outbreak, no matter how 
soon suppressed, would have been a cause of hu- 
miliation and dismay. But in Russia this was only 
one of dozens of incidents showing how the bonds 
of discipline, and of society itself, were becoming 
relaxed. 

The affair at Sveaborg began with the arrest of 
some marines who were preparing a naval mutiny. 
It had been the intention of the insurgents to cap- 
ture the three great for- 
tresses of Sveaborg, Cron- 


ever unsuccessful, weakened the forces upon which 
the Czar had to depend to hold down his _ people, 
and impaired his confidence in their efficiency. 
When no general or admiral could give an order 
with any certainty that it would be obeyed or that 
the next moment would not find him imprisoned or 
murdered by his own men, it was hard to carry out 
a policy of vigorous repression. 

On the other hand a spirit of caution’ prevailed 
among the people. While the armed forces of the 
Government were tearing their own throats, the 
radical labor organizations tried to repeat the gen- 
eral strike that had been so effective last year in 
forcing the convocation ‘of the Duma. But they 
found the bulk of the workmen unwilling to bring 
starvation and misery upon their families at this 
time, and public sentiment was hostile. The strike 
was ordered and duly began in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and some other places on August 5, but 
the railway workers, without whom it could not 
succeed, held aloof, and the whole movement 
seemed predestined to failure. The Revolution 
still waited for an organizer and a leader. 

The Government won a marked advantage on 





INSURANCE DODGERS 











HE insurance companies that are trying to 
escape the payment of their debts in San 
Francisco have resorted to various excuses. 

The Austrian Phoenix of Vienna simply refuses to 
pay. It had no earthquake clause in its policies, 
but nevertheless it has announced that the earth- 
quake made all its policies in San Francisco null 
and void on the morning of April 18. The Transat- 
lantic of Hamburg takes the ground that ‘‘the losses 
arose from an overwhelming catastrophe, due toa 
visitation of Providence,’’ and it wants to shave its 
policies because Providence was to blame. The 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, the Com- 
mercial Union Fire Insurance Company of New 
York, the Palatine Fire Insurance Company, the 
Alliance Assurance, the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society, and the Indemnity Fire Insurance 
Company of New York have united in a two-column 
statement of their position in the advertising col- 
umns of the San Francisco 





stadt, and Sebastopol, and 
this, with the accession of 
the remnants of the fleets, 
which might reasonably have 
been expected, would have 
given *hem a start that 
would have been hard to 
overcome. But the rising at 
Sveaborg was precipitated 
by the action of the au- 
thorities before the general 
plan was ready for execution, 
and the whole scheme failed. 
The artillerymen and sap- 
pers of the garrison joined 
the revolt, but four compa- 
nies of infantry stood by the 
Government. The greater 
part of the fortress fell into 
the hands of the mutineers, 
but the warships opened fire 
on the place and with the 
help of troops brought from 
other points compelled it to 
surrender. Meanwhile an- 
other revolt had broken out 
on the night of August I 
at Cronstadt, where about 
three thousand sailors and 
soldiers seized Fort Con- 








papers. They are going to 
be generous, but not ex- 
travagant. In the first place 
they will not pay for damage 
by earthquake. Next they 
will not pay for losses by 
fire as the direct and im- 
mediate result of the earth- 
quake. Thirdly, they will 
not pay for losses by fires 
which can be traced back 
directly to earlier fires which 
were Caused directly by the 
earthquake. Fourthly, they 
will not pay any fire losses 
that resulted either directly 
or indirectly from the earth- 
quake. Fifthly, they will 
not pay losses caused even 
by fires that had nothing to 
do with the earthquake, 
provided they think the fire 
might have been put out if 
the city’s water supply had 
not been cut off. Sixthly, 
they will not pay even where 
the fire started independ- 
ently of the earthquake, and 
the water supply was not 
cut off, when it appears that 
the flames spread because 








stantine and killed a num- 
ber of officers, but were 
soon overcome. Through- 
out these disturbances it 
was an open question whether the warships, which 
held the balance of power, would fight on the side 
of the Government or on that of the mutineers. 
On every ship there was a mutinous element almost 
strong enough to seize the vessel, and in some 
cases the officers were overcome and the red flag 
hoisted. But the mutineers were not quite strong 
enough to hold out anywhere. 

Minor revolts broke out among the soldiers and 
sailors at many points in the empire, often accom- 
panied by savage outrages, but in most cases were 
soon suppressed. Each of these outbreaks, how- 


1S BASEBALL POPULAR? 


The Polo Grounds, New York, on the occasion of the game between Chicago and the New York “‘Giants,’? August 4 


August 6 by capturing and imprisoning the entire 
Central Committee of the Social Democrats. This 
seems to have thrown the revolutionary plans into 
confusion, although it has been asserted that con- 
tingencies of this sort have been amply provided 
for by a sixfold organization of all the insurrection- 
ary committees, enabling a new body to take up at 
once the work of any that may be arrested. On 
the same day the Government issued a new address 
promising ‘“‘the restoration of order with firmness 
and energy,’’ and ‘‘those prudent reforms which 
must lead Russian life into lawful paths.”’ 


the Fire Department was 
fighting the earthquake con- 
flagration at other points. 
But as there may be ‘‘hon- 
est differences of opinion’’ as to the extent to 
which the lack of water or the ‘other engagements 
of the Fire Department may have allowed these 
local fires to spread, the companies are willing to 
consider satisfactory adjustments in cases of the 
last two classes. Finally they will make good, or 
at least it is their “‘desire’’ to make good, ‘‘the 
actual loss suffered in every case in which legal 
liability is not doubtful.’’ Microscopes for the 
discovery of such cases may be procured at the 
expense of the policy-holders—most of whom, 
however, seem to prefer the courts. 
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IOWA’S REVISED IDEA 











HE bitter internecine war in the Republican 

party of Iowa, which threatened to culminate 

in two conventions and a Democratic walk- 

over, has been patched up by acompromise. After 

the election of delegates it appeared on the face of 
the returns that Governor 
Cummins had a small ma- 
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Government has decided to adopt the British con- 
tention, and has assigned thirty-two members to 
the Rand, one to Krugersdorp, six to Pretoria, 
and thirty to the rest of the country. At the start 
this will apparently ensure a small British majority, 
which, of course, may, and very likely will, dis- 
appear later. Either the Dutch or the English 
language may be used. The recruiting of Chinese 
labor is to stop on the 15th of next November, 
and the constitution is to prohibit servile labor. 
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ENGLAND’S SCHOOLS 











HE Birrell Education bill passed the House of 
Commons on July 31 by a majority of 192, 
and one of the bitterest struggles in recent 

British political history is now transferred to the 
House of Lords. The present Tory Education law, 
which the extreme Non- 
conformists are meeting 





jority, but the State Com- 
mittee, controlled by the 4 
‘‘stand-patters,’’ devised a . 
scheme for making up a e 
temporary roll with an 
inti- Cummins majority 
on the basis of contests 
trumped up in a number 
of counties. Had this plan 
been carried out the ‘‘ Pro- 
gressives’’ would have se- 
ceded and organized a new 
convention. But at this 
point the Republican mem- 
bers of the Iowa delegation 
in Congress, led by Sena- 
tor Dolliver, intervened. 
They had no mind to lose 
their seats in a party split. 
Accordingly they notified 
the State Committee that 
they would oppose any 
attempt to create a major- 
ity in the convention by 
manipulating the roll, and 
the scheme was abandoned. 





with passive resistance, 
was framed in the interest 
of the Church of England. 
It gives public funds to 




















schools controlled by the 
Church authorities. The 
new bill is based on the 
principle that public money 
must be administered sole- 
ly by public officials. After 
January 1, 1908, no de- 
nominational schools are 
to receive aid from the 
rates, and all teachers in 
the public schools are to 
be appointed by the local 
authorities without relig- 
ious tests. But the pres- 
ent denominational schools 
may be bought or leased 
by the boards, and instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of the 
denominations owning the 
premises, without compul- 
sory attendance, may be 
given on two mornings in 








When the convention met 
all was calm on the sur- 
face, except for a little 
geyser of superheated 
steam blown off in the 
form of hisses for Secre- 
tary Shaw. Governor Cummins was renominated 
by a vote of 933 to 603 for George D. Perkins 
and 104 for S. W. Rathbun. But the ‘“‘stand- 
patters’’ were able to pluck some of the fruits 
of victory from defeat, for to preserve harmony 
the victorious ‘*Progressives’’ consented to abate 
their ardor for tariff reform and deal only a gentle 
pat instead of a crushing blow to the abuses of 
protection. The platform upon which both fac- 
tions agreed praised impartially the friends and 
enemies of the ‘‘Iowa idea,’’ and then committed 
the party “‘uncompromisingly’’ to ‘‘the American 
system of protection.’’ But after this salaam 
to the holy name of Mohammed, the platform 
ventured diffidently to suggest that it might be 
advisable to adjust the ‘‘inequalities in the tariff 
schedules which inevitably arise from changing 
industrial and commercial conditions.’’ Although 
the tariff reformers sacrificed so much of their 
principles in the plaform for the sake of harmony 
the ‘‘stand-patters’’ were not fully reconciled. 
While an open bolt was averted, the opponents of 
Governor Cummins did not display any marked 
enthusiasm over his nomination, or any great zeal 
for the success of the ticket. 





FREEING THE BOERS 











HE promise of home rule extended to the 

people of the conquered South African Re- 

publics by a Tory Government at the close 
of the war has been put by the Liberals in the way 
of fulfilment. The new constitution framed for 
the Transvaal was laid before the British Parlia- 
ment on July 31. It provides for a legislative 
assembly of sixty-nine salaried members elected 
by universal manhood suffrage for five years. The 
first Parliament is to have an upper house of fifteen 
members appointed by the Crown, and it is to 
arrange at its first session for an upper house 
elected by the people. The question around which 
Passions have raged most hotly has been whether 
members of the Assembly should be allotted ac- 
cording to population or according to voters—‘‘one 
vote, one value.’’ The former rule would favor 
the Boers, who have large families throughout. the 
country; the latter the British, who have a crowd 


of unmarried men massed on the Rand. The 
I 


WAR DOGS AT PLAY 


The first battleship division of the Atlantic Fleet entering Newport Harbor for the festivities of Carnival Week, 
with the flagship “‘Maine’’ leading and the ‘“‘Missouri,’? ‘‘Kearsarge,’? and ‘‘Kentucky’’ following in order 


Although every precaution consistent with fair- 
ness had been taken to ensure British supremacy 
the proposed arrangement was denounced by the 
Opposition at London as a base surrender of the 
fruits of the war, and some of the enraged critics 

















“THE NATION’S AIRY NAVIES” 


Four balloons of the Aero Club at St. Cloud in the air at once 


predicted that Great Britain would lose South Africa 
within a year. Before the exact terms of the new 
constitution were known Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
belabored it in advance with a club of wooden 
rhymes. But moderate imperialists admit that it is 
as fair an arrangement as could reasonably have 
been expected. 


the week, but not by the 
regular staffs. Outside of 
school hours the owners 
of the buildings may give 
any kind of teaching in 
them they please. In towns 
of five thousand inhabitants or more the churches 
may teach their doctrines at any time, at their own 
expense, with the consent of the parents of four- 
fifths of the children. Moreover, even where there 
is no denominational instruction the school authori- 
ties themselves will continue to give non-sectarian 
Bible lessons, as they do now. A new educational 
appropriation of $5,000,000 is to be made from the 
national treasury, and Wales is to have a National 
Educational Council. 

While all this is far enough from completely 
secular education as we have it in the public 
schools of America, its timid advance in that direc- 
tion has infuriated British churchmen, who call it 
‘*robbery and confiscation,’’ ‘‘religious tyranny,’ 
and ‘‘an atrocious outrage’’ which will make rural 
England ‘‘a howling wilderness.’’ The Lords would 
throw the bill out of the window at once if they 
dared, but the great majority in the Commons and 
the formidable body of public opinion behind it 
make them cautious. It was the hostility of this 
public opinion to the Balfour Education law that 
was largely responsible for the Tory defeat in the 
late elections. The Lords are not so strongly 
intrenched that they can afford to defy it. 


, 





STILL A PATRIOT 











INCE his return from Europe Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller has taken pains on various occa- 
sions to let it be known that the persecution 

he has suffered has not impaired his patriotism. 
In an address on August 5 to the Cleveland 
Sunday-school of which he is superintenaent he 
took **Love thy Country’’ for his text. He told 
his pupils that this was a “‘great and good country 
to live in.’’ It was great on account of the spirit 
of the Pilgrim—‘‘his love of truth, respect for it; 
the desire for right living.’’ That was ‘‘why we 
should love this country of ours; love her people, 
her businesses, her institutions,’’ holding fast to 
the Puritan spirit and showing at the same time 
our love for our fellow man. Mr. Rockefeller 
showed how much greater our advantages were 
than those of the unfortunate people of Europe, 
whose dearth of Sunday-schools he had observed 
with sorrow. ‘‘Our country,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is 
much better for its Sunday-schools.’’ 
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AMERICANS AT PLAY 


ECAUSE as a nation 
we take our sports 
so seriously, it is 
perhaps proper and 
fitting to begin 

such an article as_ this 
with a dignified specula- 
tion concerning the very 
beginning of prehistoric 
playfulness on this conti- 
nent. 

The inception of all 
sport probably began in 
the pursuit of one living 
organism by another without mere gratification of 
anger or appetite as the object. 

In that terrifying period of the world’s development, 
soon after the deposition of the chalk which was after- 
ward covered by the clay, there seems to be no doubt 
that a primitive form of sport existed; that the object- 
less and galumphing pursuit of one dinosaur by another, 
of one plesiosaur by its fellow, was the beginning of 
the ancient game of tag. 

Continuing an unscientifically agreeable speculation, 
we believe that when the great prehistoric human 
migration occurred, following the receding continental 
ice-cap northward, certain religious rites were accom- 
panied by sports—that is to say, the matching or trial 
of strength or agility between two or more contestants 
for the sake of the sport itself, not for mercenary 
reasons. That was sport in its purest form—in its 
only legitimate and logical form—for where pleasure 
in sport ceases, sport also ceases; but to-day this ab- 
surdly simple truism, this proverbial and Tupperesque 
logic, appears to be almost forgotten among us when 
we play. 

To resume a trifle more seriously, the first Jesuits to 
visit North America found the forest Indians playing 
games for the pure pleasure of the pastime. 

The Jesuits had no time for play; the Dutch intruders 
snatched a few calm moments between swindling the 
Indians and massacring them to play at tenpins and 
\awn bowls, and do some competitive firelock shoot- 
ing, which seems to have been about their limit of 
outdoor playfulness, barring some skating. 

But when the British came they brought with them 
all their lumbering native playfulness, partly brutal 
and ruthless, but always for the sake of the sport itself, 
as it is to-day with them in their Islands and in their 
Empire—sport for the pleasure of sport, not for what 
they can make out of it. And, considering the re- 
proach of national commercialism so frequently hurled 
at them, they are doing pretty well as custodians of 
that ideal which the Latins and ourselves so often, 
alas, ignore. 

In our Colonial days the British included within the 
category of their sports certain cruelties, such as the 
baiting of bulls, badger-drawing, bear- 
baiting, and cock-fighting, which level 





A WORD FOR CHIVALRY 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
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IN SPORT 


in-—for sport only, forbidding the drawing of nets!— 
and the gentlemen of the beleaguered city might still 
cast a trout-fly on Long Island, or in the trout-haunted 
waters of Minetta Brook, or, if they dared risk an en- 
counter with Skinners, Cowboys, or blue dragoons, 
they might flick a fly into the Bronx and find them- 
selves fast to a trout as lusty as ever rose to a feather 
in the crystalline pools of Old England. 


OUR own immediate ancestral progenitors, if they 
hailed from New England, played rough games in 
their rare intervals of leisure—rough-and-tumble and 
uncouth games, more like the interlocked antics of 
wrestling bears than the graceful sports of a gentleman. 
Yet this, too, was pure sport; the big hulking back- 
woodsman wrestled, and boxed, and jumped tor the 
pleasure—almost from the necessity of pleasure. 

His Southern brother fenced and galloped and per- 
forated targets with pistol-shots because he found his 
pleasure in it as an accomplished gentleman. North 
and South horses were raced primarily for the sport and 
for the purpose of improving breeding; secondarily for 
the pleasure of gambling. Not for a moment do I mean 
to infer that morals were better in those days; on the 
contrary, dice-box and bottle were fashionable—which 
they are not to-day; immorality in affairs of gallantry 
was not only fashionable, but almost obligatory—which 
seems to us unusually vulgar in these days. 

What I do mean to say is that fair sport for sport’s 
sake was then the rule; and that professionalism, which 
has raised among us the sordid and contemptible spirit 
of playing to win at any cost, was practically unknown. 

To play a game for ‘‘all it is worth’’ does not imply 
the savage attitude indulged in based upon local pride 
and rivalry; it does not imply the eager dispute of 
rules, the miserable and fierce litigation over technical- 
ities. To play a game for all it is worth must include 
what it is worth to a gentleman—the retention of his 
self-respect. This necessitates courtesy toward his 
adversary—absolute generosity and instant considera- 
tion for his rival in sport. No sneering, no explaining, 
no ridicule can alter this axiom. The man who, 
matched against another man in sport, fails in absolute 
fairness and in courtesy, or who claims indulgence 
under technicalities with the object of being adjudged 
the winner in any trial of strength, address, or agility, 
stands self-outlawed from the realm of sport. Nor is 
it possible for him to reenter that lost heritage until 
he be scoured clean from that vile taint. 

If a proper attitude toward an adversary be not in- 
stinctive or inherent, then it should be inculcated be- 
fore any man is licensed to compete with his fellow in 
sport. A chair for the proper dissemination of such 
fundamental decency might, with profit, be established 
at our universities and colleges. 

To any man who cares for sport the spectacle of a 
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of moral development they now leave 
to that Hispano-Moresque portion of ( 
Europe which applauds the picador and 

the cavalier-en-place, or that section of | 
the, same continent which views with 
apathetic approval the spectacle of 
potentates seated in miniature grand 
stands, and dealing the death of the 
Mauser to the frightened deer as they 

are driven past by the Imperial dea/ers. 

The British leave to Iberian and Teu- 

ton this obsolete part of their own 
ancient program, but they retain for 
themselves their harriers and their 
fox-hounds, which, perhaps, another 
century may look for in vain. And 
perhaps not. | 

When His Excellency lay at North 
Castle, watching the British occupants \ 
of the half-burned city of New York, | 
he very inconsiderately interrupted the | 
progress of British sport, among other | 
details. Tennis and golf were played, | 
however; gay ladies and gentlemen | 
followed the hounds on Long Island } 
or rowed and sailed on the bay, or at- 
tended running races on Long Island, 
where the betting was heavier than 
on the garrison cock-fights, and where 
officers ct high rank listened atten- * 
tively to the whispered information of + 
favorite jockeys. ; 

But in spite of Colonel De Lancey’s legion of horse, 
the blue Continental dragoons had become too imper- 
tinent to permit the British gentleman an agreeable 
day’s shooting in Westchester, although woodcock 
might be flushed in safety along the alder and willow 
reaches of Minetta Brook—where Washington Square 
is now—and the ruffed-grouse drummed in the hard- 
woods of the present Fifty-ninth Street, and wild 
turkeys picked their way leaving a string of telltale 
footprints in the ooze of the East River backwaters. 

But they had imported pheasants, and they knocked 
over some on Admiral Warren’s estate and on Staten 
Island; and they left the Collect for the soldiers to fish 
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A more complicated matter confronts the motorist 


modern horse-race or of a professional baseball game 
is ruined because of the fierce indecency of the passions 
roused among the contestants and spectators. There 
are plenty of people whose stomachs appear to be suffi- 
ciently strong to endure such an exhibition and take 
unalloyed pleasure in it. The ruffianly behavior of a 
favorite team only arouses their own angry partizan- 
ship. This is the great mass which it is the duty of 
every decent sportsman to educate—not by argument, 
not by criticism, not by laborious logic or intemperate 
tirade, but by example. For fashion is a very power- 
ful force in civilization; and good sportsmanship made 
fashionable must be ultimately irresistible. 








Let Harvard and Yale and Princeton remember this 
as they deal with one another. For every discourtesy 
they may be guilty of, a thousand will follow between 
lesser rivals; for every ungenerous act, a thousand acts 
of brutal selfishness will result elsewhere; for every 
unfair advantage within the written but outside the 
unwritten code, for every petty meanness, every un- 
worthy appeal to technicality, every contest with 
material gain as its objective, a spirit will be inculcated 
among the masses of our people as detestable as ever 
characterized any nation in its periods of temporary 
retrogression. 

Professionalism is dangerously bad, but professional- 
ism knows no better. It is the university which trans- 
gresses the code that is the most guilty; it is the 
gentleman whose yacht is under suspicion, whose horse 
attracts the shocked attention of the stewards, who is 
doubly guilty—it is your gifted amateur, ‘‘all around”’ 
sportsman, headstrong, fearless maybe, but who ‘‘plays 
the game for all it is worth,’’ and forgets the value of 
his self-respect in considering the total. 

No man, not innately underbred, can accept a victory 
on a technicality, or fail to offer his rival the advantage 
if there be one. 

That misused word, chivalry, now too often applied 
to and appropriated by blatant, noisy, or grotesquely 
exaggerated incompetency, is still the same good word, 
meaning, to the clean-minded, the same ideal that died 
with Arthur. 

It must be the root and sub-foundation of all sport. 
Those who strive with all their might for the pleasure 
of striving to excel leave to us as a nation a good 
legacy. Youth is the time for it, ‘‘while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them.’’ 


“Tf Youth but knew! 
If Age could do!”’ 


For the wisdom of fair dealing comes often with age, 
but it is not the wisdom of it that should count—it 
should be either the inborn instinct for it or the habit 
born of thorough instruction in the 
school of the gentleman. And if our 
schools and our colleges and our great 
universities do not make for this habit, 
where are we to acquire it? Not in the 
modern struggle where we are taught 
bitter things; where we have to cling 
hard to old and almost forgotten plati- 
tudes to save us from the plausible 
confusion of right and wrong. 

For it isin play that our training should 
begin to form our habits of generosity 
under excitement, of consideration un- 
der provocation, of level-headed fairness 
in the fury of encounter. We wzzsz learn; 
and our example will be worth a million 
moral missionaries. To strive, to match 
ourselves with others, to compete in 
sport for any reason except for the pure 
pleasure of the sport and of excelling 
in it fairly, is not only contemptible; it 
is stupid. There are more profitable 
| ways of making money than by playing 
i games for it, and if the pleasure of the 
| achievement is not sufficient, then the 
| prize gained is a loss indeed. 
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) LTHOUGH there are many indi- 
“ vidual exceptions, the European 


Continentally and nationally does not 

care for sport for its own sake. To 

the majority of Europeans horse-racing 

means an opportunity for gambling and 
sartorial display; shooting, a spectacular performance 
in which clothing and the total of dead game count 
heavily toward the enjoyment and success of the day’s 
sport. Cricket is sporadic; rowing a local outbreak 
and not fashionable; tennis and golf an excuse for the 
‘‘réunion’’ so dear to the Continental. ‘The many and 
important local exceptions in all countries only serve 
to prove the general rule. 

In the British Isles it is different; the British are 
really a sport-loving people; the conglomerate Ameri- 
can is also by instinct a sportsman, although he does 
not always know exactly how to lIcve his sport wisely 
and not too well. The wooden nutmegs and shoe- pegs 
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of his forefathers created in him a tolerance for smart 
dealing and a half-humorous, half-ruthless aggressive- 
ness which he is rapidly learning to be ashamed of. To 
win by hook or crook within the rules, or on the edge 
of the law, no longer commands the admiration among 
us that it once aroused—and it never did find the 
majority of Americans in sympathy with it. We had 
a hard row to hoe; and we hoed it alone, embittered a 
little by the jeering animosity of the nation that should 
have been to us an elder brother. And we had an iron 
wilderness to subdue, and an iron quarrel to settle 
among ourselves, before we had leisure to think of 
pleasure and of sport. So, if our inherited mirth is 
sometimes ‘‘acrid,’’ as the uncrowned laureate of those 
who never helped us says it is, and if, in our sport, we 
sometimes become atavistic and forget for a moment 
that we are at play and are not the heritors of those 
who tore into the vitals of a wilderness so that our 
fathers should not starve, the Briton is the last person 
on earth to criticize us harshly; for he needs our gener- 
ous toleration far more than we need his. 

Ingrained in us all are traces of that blind, fierce 
energy inherited from men who made the nation out 
of chaos and in the teeth of England. At times it 
taints our sport, it seizes us in the excitement of play; 
it urges to excesses; it becomes the old inherited vital 
necessity of ‘‘winning out’’ or ‘‘cashing in.’’ Tem- 
perate and generous criticism from our British cousins 

ust always be accepted amiably, and returned in kind 
when occasion requires; but any other sort of criticism 
from our insular relatives may be ignored in the full 
understanding of its bad taste and of our own ability 
to set and maintain a standard of good, clean sport for 
jts own sake. 

' Our navy and our army have, from the beginning, 
set and maintained unblemished that sportsman’s 
standard in dark and serious days, and that same 
spirit should rule the nation in its hour of play—that 
bright, confident courtesy which accepts no unfair ad- 
antage, which instantly accords the odds demanded, 
hich does its best with its whole heart and soul for 
the sake of the doing. That is the sportsman’s spirit 
in play; it must remain.the sportsman’s spirit in work 
and in war. For the boy who by tradition or by in- 
eritance or by precept and honorable example learns 
fs play with all his might and yet play generously, can 
not forget that spirit ‘‘when the evil dayscome.’’ And 
without that spirit the cause for which a man strives 
is not worth the saving. Which sentiment and its ac- 
companying truisms and axioms are not written for the 
politically instructed.few who understand so well the 
art of moral inertia, nor for the professional optimist 
who yells lustily fora general uplifting of the moral 
structure before the ground has been cleared of dead- 
ood and a sanitary cellar dug. 

Before an honorable man made the irritable mistake 
of giving to the dishonest a rallying cry, the term 
“muck-raking’’ had no meaning outside the street- 
cleaning department. 


EFORE the Civil War we Americans had few out- 
door pastimes. There was some fox-hunting in the 

South, some shooting in the North. There was con- 
siderable fishing, very little angling. Tennis and golf 
ere unknown to us; croquet was decorously played. 
Briving and riding were restricted to the few who could 
afford the time and expense; one or two cricket elevens 
struggled for existence. There were no bicycles, no 
motors, of course, only an absurd velocipede or two. 
Extreme youth ‘‘flew kites,’’ played marbles, and 
whipped tops. Among their elders, however, there 
was a mincing, artificial attitude toward all outdoor 
sport which found its fullest expression in a quadrille, 
at croquet, or a sentimental sailing expedition under 
re calmest of skies. 
' However, even then we had yachtsmen—natural co- 
rollary of our superb commercial navy—and we had 
ge horses, and were breeding better ones; and we 
y inheritance were a nation of men who handled a 
rifle properly. : 

War came and left us with its immense accumulations 
of good and evil; and it seemed then that out of sheer 
weariness of sadness and trouble the germ of the old 
play-spirit, so long dormant, awoke among us to save 
us from ourselves. 





The Dutch intruders snatched a few calm moments 
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We played baseball—absurdly—scarcely aware that 
we were creating one of the finest of all outdoor games. 
And to-day, even in spite of its professional degrada- 
tion and the number of paid roughs who give faultless 
exhibitions of its technical possibilities, it is a fine, 
manly game, well worthy to be known as our national 
game when played as all games should be played—for 
the pleasure of doing one’s best within the unwritten 
code. 

And there is no earthly reason why it should not be 
played under that code even better than it is now 
played by paid professionals with the manners and 
morals of ward heelers. The degradation of the game 
by some of these professionals is unpleasant enough; 
the degradation of the spectators who witness the 
wrangling and listen to the exchange of abuse between 
these exponents of the game is far more serious. It is 
utterly useless for some decent individual professional 
to rise up and attempt to defend his professional breth- 
ren; the facts are plain enough to anybody with eyes 
and ears and a lingering prejudice in favor of decency. 

On the subject of football, the author has nothing to 
say; the subject is ex- ai 
hausted, and the game, as 
it is now played in Amer- 
ica, is a parody on what it 
should be. We like base- 
ball so much that we— 
some of us—took gaily 
for a little while to la- 
crosse—-that curious old 
Indo-Canadian game. But 
it didn’t suit our tempera- 
ments. And then came 
tennis—a true gift of the 
gods—and the United 
States played and played 
until they actually played 
themselves off their feet, 
and an interregnum of 
golf ensued, during which 
many people believed that 
the game of tennis was 
dead in America. But it 
is a ‘‘good’’ game, and 
it was certain to live. Be- 
sides, tennis was the first 
game, except croquet, 
which really brought wom- 
en strenuously into the M ‘ 
open. any carry gun afield 

Once brought out—and 
tan and freckles becoming 
fashionable—they turned to anything that might keep 
them in the open—bicycles, rowing, canoeing. More 
women rode and drove in one day than had ridden and 
driven yet. 

About the time that tennis temporarily waned in 
favor and the golf-ball appeared whizzing hitherward 
from the British Isles, the scarcely understood hunger 
for out-of-doors had made the nation restless. Tennis 
took many out of doors; golf kept them there, and they 
built houses and remained. Necessity began the erec- 
tion of the country house; fashion approved, and 
common sense continued what was to Americans an 
innovation. When we were youngsters our country 
sojourn began after the 4th of July, and continued until 
the rst of September. It was purely a matter of fashion 
and of custom. To-day the usual rural exodus begins 
in May, and the hosts begin to return in November. 
What has the country to offer from ocean to ocean, and 
from the Gulf to the Lakes? Yachting on two oceans 
and on inland seas surpassed nowhere; angling almost 
unrestricted by posted warnings and governed only by 
State game laws; shooting of big game and little under 
like. conditions; country clubs, riding and driving 
clubs, field clubs, golf clubs, fish and game clubs—all 
this is offered to decent Americans. And they accept 
as a nation. 

The comparatively well-to-do own their country 
houses and probably a membership in some game pre- 
serve, or the rental of Canadian waters where salmon 
take a fly. The wealthy have their own preserves. 
But the. entire nation is now busy with two matters, 
the acquiring of motor cars and the improvement of 
the worst roads in the world. 

The motor has opened our eyes to our own country, 
and has opened the country to us. The brutal, selfish 
misbehavior of the few motorists who are doing every- 
thing in this splendid sport to degrade it can only tem- 
porarily injure its popularity. America means to motor 
—means to make good roads, too. And there is no 
stopping her. 

We Americans have gone out of doors to stay. What 
portion of our outdoor lives we can devote to play we 
are going to without doubt; and, in the playing, we are 
going to learn more truly and perfectly that the pleas- 
ure of all sport is based, first of all, on our generous 
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consideration of other people’s convenience. . Galloping . 


after the hounds over other people’s crops has been 
practically done away with, and a fair understanding 
arrived at. A more complicated matter confronts the 
motorist; but that, too, will ultimately be adjusted 
after a few ruffians are tried for murder and a State 
constabulary is created. 


WE Americans are in love with outdoors in spite of 

the nature-books and the quarrels between the 
authors of them. We are growing a little less destruc- 
tive of our forests, and the wild life within their bor- 
ders; a little more sympathetic toward the hunted folk 
whose only protection is a man-made game law. Some 
among us have discarded the 12-gage and 45-70 for the 
harmless Kodak; many of us carry gun afield from 
habit, or sense of old companionship, and never draw 
trigger on fur or feather. This is well. Perhaps it is 
well, too, to draw trigger over a brace of fine dogs in 
covert or stubble; I offer no answer to those good men 
who shoot hard and straight and who kill cleanly in 
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season and fairly under the written and unwritten law, 
when they ask ‘*Why not?” 

Such men band together to secure proper legislative 
protection for our wild creatures, and for the increase 
and propagation of them. The restocking of wild land 
with game is of every importance; the reforestization 
of denuded country an imperative necessity. Except 
for a few naturalists and a few non-professional philan- 
thropists, nobody is interested in these questions except 
a vast number of sportsmen whose pleasure it is to take 
wild game and fish under the law. The man who cares 
for a good dog, a good rod, and a good gun is always 
alert in the preservation of waters unpolluted, of wood- 

lands undefiled, of the shy 
furred and feathered forest 
folk whose haunts are his 
P haunts and whose wits are 
é ; eternally matched with his. 
; The gentle art of angling 
has been talked nearly to its 
, extinction as a lost art, but 
not quite. In the old days 
—the days of our youth— 
when people played croquet 
and the Adirondacks were as accessible as Alaska, 
and when our hair rose straight up as we read 
what Adirondack Murray wrote, there arose a 
school of.outdoor writers who all wrote alike and 
on similar subjects, those subjects being accounts 
of how they, their favorite dogs, and their friend 
succeeded in slaying various species of small game, 
and how they caught sundry sorts of game fish. 
These individuals wrote for various sporting periodi- 
cals; their dogs were generally named ‘‘Doctor’’ or 
‘‘Fred”’ or ‘‘Bang’’; their friends were invariably 
known as ‘‘the doctor,’’ ‘“‘the judge,’’ ‘‘the colonel’’; 
and the.tone of their literary productions invariabl 
remained facetiously cock-sure or sportively technical, 
touching at well-regulated intervals upon the ‘‘homely 
pathetic,’’ as Bret Harte calls it and typifies it in his 
memorable ‘‘Old Fence Rail.’’ These writers and Taras- 
conian marksmen, together with the stolid rabbit-and- 
sparrow-murdering Long Island Dutchman, were in the 
late ’7o’s and early ’80’s the advanced guard of this 
mighty American army that has now camped perma- 
nently in the open. This army is rapidly civilizing 
itself, morally, mentally, physically—in spite, as I say, 
of the nature-books and the squabbling authors who 
fling‘at one another barbed facts as ponderous as the 
missiles hurled by the members of the ‘‘Society upon 
the Stanislaus,’’ when ‘‘a chunk of old red sandstone” 
did its immortal work. 

The ‘‘feet of the young men”’ are restless until they 
reach their goal—whether in russet-boot guiding the 
polo-pony, or in Bottes-Sauvage on northern trails, or 
in white shoes dusted by the lime of the tennis court 
or in waders stemming the icy trout stream, or in laced 
hobnails thrashing through coverts where the brown 
grouse rise like thunder, or in frozen toe-clips ‘‘break- 
ing’’ the white snowshoe trail, or in flat rubber-soled 
canvas clinging to the deck awash as the cloudlike 
spinnaker is set beyond the line; the feet of the young 
men are restless. And it is a good sign for the nation, 
and those who shall come after us to inherit it. 

For they shall ride harder and more fearlessly than 
do we; they shall shoot straighter; they shall find more 
pleasure in the sports that we practise, our pleasure 
still tinged with the ‘‘acrid,’’ so amiably pointed out to 
us by the great man we entertained for the pure 
pleasure of the hospitality—not for any other reason. 

We area young nation; we have thought much and 
done more—some of it without thinking. But we are 
sound at the core. Besides that we are intelligent if not 
yet intellectual. It should not take us, as a nation, 
very long to make up our minds as to the ethics in- 
volved in sport and learn to differentiate between codes 
written and unwritten. Generous, considerate, forgiv- 
ing in war, it is a trifle absurd that we, as a people, 
should not recognize the fact that true sport is possible 
only ona similar basis, and can endure among us only 
if our attitude toward it be similar. 

Personally I do not share the opinion of better judges ° 
than I that all professionalism in sport is deadly to the 
sport. It seems to me that the danger lies in not draw- 
ing absolutely and definitely a broad, straight, precise 
line between the man who makes sport a business and 
the man who makes it a pleasure to himself and to 
others. 

Wide as the dead-line which marks the frontier be- 
tween the world and the half-world should be the 
demarcation of the limits of professionalism and true 
sport. Both have their reasons for existing, but they 
have absolutely nothing in common. ‘The danger lies 
in thinking the contrary or in any confusion concerning 
the limits of the frontier. The one is a paid performer. 
He is not expected to act with a scrupulous nicety 
which keeps another man inside the unwritten laws of 
courtesy as well as the written rules of the game. 

The other is, or should be, the spirit of youth incar- 
nate; daring, striving, exhaustless youth, transfigured 
with the pleasure of endeavor for the sake of the hap- 
piness he may find in excelling or in being excelled by 
an honorable adversary. 
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“Open doors gave glimpses of gay, untidy rooms; past these Weston cautiously, 


ESTON toiled up the long stairs of the 
boarding-house through halls whose 
dingy twilight seemed like benevolence 
after the torrid street. Several open 
doors gave glimpses of gay, untidy 

rooms; past these Weston cautiously, morosely skulked. 
He was afraid of being hailed in to rest and cheer, and 
he had no stomach for the indifferent, kindly pity of 
strange actors—actors who had work, actresses who 
were strong and well and not married to unsuccessful, 
worthless husbands. When he reached the threshold 
of that fourth-floor-back where ‘his wife would be smil- 
ing to him from the sofa, he stopped outside the door, 
got his breath, wiped his face, and called upa nervous, 
unconvincing cheeriness of aspect. 

But she was, after all, asleep. He assured himself of 
this by a second glance; noticing that the sun from the 
open window was beating on her face, he crossed the 
room and pulled the blind a little lower before he 
dropped into a chair, and sat staring at her asif she 
had been incarnate fate. It seemed to him that she 
looked not so much ill as thoroughly and absolutely 
tired of the world. This fatigue, this indifference, made 
him almost afraid of her. He told himself that she had 
no grasp of life, that she would let it slip from between 
her fingers with as little interest as she had the open 
letter which had fallen beside her lounge. He felt 
himself shiver in‘the hot room; then he felt the fever, 
the stifled threatening of the day, more appallingly 
than before. In a passion of unreason he cursed the 
house and the inhuman creatures in it who had let her 
lie there so nee in the streaming heat; his 
glance strayed f the dropped letter to the envelope 
which lay farther‘along the carpet in front of the door; 
he thought that probably a breeze had blown away the 
envelope as it closéd the door, and he cursed them that 
they had let her lie there in a draft. The whole miser- 
able universe was conspiring to take her from him! 

He had been all day at the agencies. His conscience, 
since they had begun to owe the landlady, had made 
rather a point of hig not being at home for lunch; but 
ke had forgotten his appetite, at any rate, in that 
search for work. He had been searching for it so long! 
He had worn out the whole summer climbing those 
stairs, hanging in those doorways, trying to crack jokes 
across the damnable wire fences behind which sat en- 
throned those oracles of life and death who held close 
behind their complacent lips the secrets and the favors 
of the managerial gods. He had been prowling there 
in the early spring when the gaily dressed crowds were 
threaded every now“dnd then by brisk celebrities; he 
had seen the crowds melt and vanish in the summer 
heat, gone to Europe after clothes, to farmhouses to 
economize, to summer stock companies, not one of 
which wanted Weston though they seemed to want 
plenty of other people a good deal like him, except that 
they were apt to be less competent and could not be had 
socheap. He saw the time when, during the long faint- 


ing days, almost nobody came into the offices, and he 
was lett face to face with the relaxed awefulness of the 
agents, who took to cigars and newspapers or to tatting, 
according to their sex. And now the time had come 
when the crowds were back again and once more the 
managers threw their handkerchiefs, and once more 
Weston stood unchosen in the mob. It was the last 
stage and the worst. He had been welcome for his com- 
pany in July’s empty offices where, as he told his wife, 
he had consistently: practised that engaging motto for 
the shy: ‘‘Assume an easy and familiar manner, espe- 
cially with ladies.’’ But now with the advance of the 
autumn business, the rush and tug of managers who 
wanted actors and actors who were wanted, Weston was 
forgotten; when he endeavored to recall himself he be- 
came something of a bore. In the twentieth century 
even oracles must eat, and, though you maygkave the 
friendliest wishes toward him, there is no profi#to any- 
body in sending a man to see managers whom Managers 
do not want to see! 

He and Grace had not foreseen quite such a future 
when, five years ago, she had flown in the face of Provi- 
dence and married him. It was her father (who had kept 
a candy store in Milwaukee, next door to a theatrical 
boarding-house) who had shown himself astonishingly 
alive to the situation, and had accurately and enthusi- 
astically pointed out to her the disadvantages of marry- 
ing an actor. What! one of that idle, extravagant, 
shiftless lot, a man who would lie in bed late and want 
his breakfast brought up to him, who would bring beer 
into the house in a pitcher and play pinochle for money! 
Had he anything to support a wife on? Now that she 
had got herself fairly established in her profession, 
lucky for her if he did not hang around out of work 
half the time and expect her to support him, yes, or 
take her money, as like as not, and spend it on other 
women! At least wait till she was twenty-five, the 
family council had implored, before she married and 
began having children and dropping out of her business 
for a year or two at a time—that was the sort of thing 
that did for you on the stage! Weston’s whole tired 
figure gave a twitch; he seemed to feel his son’s little 
body crowding on his heart, the bits of fingers creeping 
and searching over his face. They had had to send the 
child back to Grace’s family when typhoid had ravaged 
the mother in the winter that was past; Weston could 
not but suppose that it would have found her a less easy 
victim if she had ever been really well since the baby 
came. Her people had been very kind about the baby; 
they could not blame Weston for the necessity of part- 
ing him from his mother since other persons beside 
married actresses are subject to typhoid; at the same 
time it all seemed to them only another mesh in that 
web of dreariness and failure in which they felt he had 
entangled her. Up to the very present Weston had 
never failed to send back a little money for the boy’s 
expenses, but that was no longer possible. The child 
was almost nothing to him as yet, in comparison with 
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morosely skulked’’ 


the mother, but he could not have known for nearly 
two years that helpless life of his first son and not feel 
the sting of ceasing to be its providence. Justly or un- 
justly, he saw himself with the eyes of men who could 
at least pay their families’ board bills; he thought of one 
fellow in particular who used to hang around Grace in 
Milwaukee, but who had married since then and whose 
wife, from her new automobile, had nodded conde- 
scendingly to Grace the last time they had met. He 
wondered if Grace sometimes remembered whose auto- 
mobile that might have been; he himself remembered 
very well how he used to guy the fellow to her! His 
heart sank now with shame, and yet with a touch of 
the old stupid jealousy, and he had stich a sense of hate- 
fulness in himself that there seemed no distance great 
enough to divide him from her. 
little closer to the couch. 

The hand of the dollar clock on the mantelpiece 
pointed to five. To-morrow would be Saturday, and 
most of the offices would close at noon. Practically 
another week was gone, and at this time of year that 
meant another week nearer to the gulf. He went over 
to himself the managers he had seen lately: Fellows, 
the romantic star who had thought Weston too tall to 
play with him; Hopkins, who had really wanted him 
for ‘‘Captain Bryce’’ if only he had been large enough 
for a guardsman; Lorenzo, who saw him in reference to 
the juvenile with Mrs. Erskine, but who had confided 
to a friend that he would make her look like his grand- 
mother; the Einslers, who had been favorably im- 
pressed with him, but who had hedged on hearing him 
ask a small salary and feared to trust him with the 
part; and Phillips, who had sent for him, but who, hav- 
ing employed him when he first went on the stage, re- 
fused with indignation to pay him anything beyond the 
meagre salary of that time. He had gone back to Phil- 
lips the next day, but the part was filled. He would 
never have let the miserable chance slip in the first 
place if he had not been filled with hope by Ted 
Chesney’s negotiations with Joseph Lemuel, if Ches 
had not encouraged him by the wild fantasia of getting 
him a job in those exalted regions. ‘‘If he comes to 
my terms,’’ Ches had declared, ‘‘I shall have charge of 
the whole show, of every nail they drive on this side 
of the footlights. It’s that for me or nothing.’’ What 
a fool he had been to suppose that a good fellow like 
Chesney would ever get any such terms, that Fellows 
would endure tall men about him, that Hopkins would 
prefer art to weight in the presentation of a guards- 
man! Chesney’s contingent offer had been his dearest 
hope; he took out of his pocket, reread and tore into 
bits yesterday’s note which told him that the deal with 
Lemuel was off. Well, one thing was clear, chance 
after chance, they had all slipped out of his hands like 
water. It was all very well to make excuses for each 
individual instance, but if he dared look in the face the 
testimony of the whole summer one thing was certain; 
whatever else he was, he was not desirable 
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But why? That was what he could not help torment- 
ing himself with—why? What was it? He put aside at 
once all question of his ability. In that he did not doubt 
himself, and if he did he had only to observe the work 
of other men in higher places to know that it was not 
their ability which had put them there. Was there 
something wrong with him then, personally? Was 
there something distasteful in his appearance, in his 
manner, differentiating him from acceptable heroes 
and lovers? For along time now he had searched his 
face, observed his carriage, hated his own smile, his 
own voice, suspected in every stirring of his personality 
some peculiar and invidious distinction. And yet if 
that were so it was one in which Grace also shared. 
She too, when she was able to go out, had looked for 
work and unavailingly—she who was sweet to see and 
of so appealing a delicacy and charm! Or had he grown 
incapable of judging her, and was she, too, mysteriously 
tharked for failure? Were they cut off from the rest of 
mankind, they two, and left standing upon some mys- 
terious plague-spot? He told himself that this was a 
delirium of weariness, but the delirium remained. 

The strangeness of it was not so much that they could 
get nothing good to do as that they could get nothing 
atall. It had not always been so, and yet they did not 
ask for so much now as they used to do; their fine 
spirit about not taking engagements except in the same 
company had been broken, and he remembered old 
scruples, fastidious standards of independence or loyalty 
which had sometimes stood in their way and which 
now seemed to him like silly, sentimental dreams. He 
remembered a big chance which he had once given up 
because the star he was then playing with would not re- 
lease him. She had had no contract to hold him by, and 
now he moved his lips in a sick derision of that hon- 
esty. In the future, if there were such a thing, he and 
Grace would take what they could get and hang on to 
it like other people. If there came to be something 
lost between them in a mutual faith and pride, at least 
they would know where their next meal was coming 
from. He told himself, looking dryly with his hot eyes 
upon the thinness of his wife’s face, that he was willing 
to pay any price, and then he saw that he was already 
paying all he had. He realized with a sharper sickness 
than before that in his desperate determinations he was 
no more powerful than a child determining to be a 
pirate, and that whatever he might do he was no more 
able to buy a little ease, a breath of peace for her than 
to go back and leave her on the pleasant path where he 
had found her. He started up with a restless shudder, 
and going over to the further window leaned there 
frowning down into the dreary litter of the far-away 
backyards. He asked himself if he were an admitted 
failure in this business; come now, what was the next 
move? Was there any other business that he knew, any 
trade which he understood, any chance which, if it 
were offered him, he would know how to take? Some- 
where in the neighborhood people of thrift and fore- 
sight were getting in coal. Would anybody trust him 
to drive a coal-wagon? His whole soul sickened after 
manual success, and cried out against genteeler accom- 
plishments, the unmanly arts of pleasing—in which, he 
must suddenly remember, he had wholly failed to 
please. But along middling lines then, in shops and 
offices, was he capable of nothing? Well, fairly capable 
of a good deal—perhaps, with a little time, a little op- 
portunity and direction, all the things most lacking in 
this crisis. But to put out his hand securely and seize 
something—no, nothing in the world. The world, he 
saw, was too big and hard for him and Grace, for life or 
death they did not count in it. The gorging, strug- 
gling masses of success, the whole blind, opulent, and 
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crushing earth rolled down upon them, rolled over 
them, and he had no strength at all to shield her. 

He had now for some time been absently gazing at 
the letter which had dropped from Grace’s hand, but it 
was only at this moment that he perceived it to be a 
single sheet of paper with some kind of business head- 
ing. With an agonizing pang of hope he picked it up. 
‘“The Elmside Dairy—z21 quts.’’—it was the milk bill, 
and it had not been paid for three weeks! He recalled 
the doctor’s words: ‘‘At least a quart a day, Mrs. 
Weston, if you are to gain as we wish.’’ Three weeks! 
A dollar and sixty-eight cents! He had still four dol- 
lars from his watch, which was the last thing they had 
had to pawn. A dollar and sixty-eight cents out of four 
dollars—he would have to stop the milk! But that was 
impossible! She needed it. Was it really true that 
she, Grace, could not have what she needed when it 
cost only fifty-six cents a week, and that rich concern 
was dealing it away day after day, to multitudes? It 
was quite true. They had cut, out their evening car 
rides a long while ago; last week they had decided to 
indulge in no more breaths of air on the ferry—he 
caught sight of her last bottle of medicine on the wash- 
stand; it had cost sixty cents only a few days ago, and 
it was almost gone! Weston felt himself beginning to 
grapple with a mingled fright and anger at the absurd- 
ity of their affairs. Why, she must give up everything; 
after all that he had contrived for her she must slip 
back again and get worse, and this time nothing could 
be done to help her, though she should actually suffer! 
It seemed unbelievable. He had pitied such things 
often enough when he had heard them about other 
people vaguely called ‘‘the poor,’’ but about themselves 
it was a thing that stopped his breath. He sawclearly, 
for the first time, to the actual end of his four dollars, 
and realized that sum to be all that remained between 
them and want. Not another penny in the world— 
What were they to do then? My God! What was to 
become of them? The blank horizon gaped at him. 

On the instant he was shaken by one of those waves 
of panic which summer in the city sends upon human 
nerves to. break and drown them. His spirit was 
ground and beaten to pieces in that fierce rush of hor- 
ror; his sense of common, life deserted him; he was 
blind with fear; sick and shaking, his whole being one 
shrieking pandemonium of hysteria, he sat staring at 
his wife and knocking with his knuckles on his open 
mouth. ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!’’ kept on the alternate pound 
and flutter of his heart, ‘‘what is to become of us? 
What is to become of us? What shall I do? What shall 
I tell her? When the time comes that the money is all 
gone what shall I say to her? Where shall we go? 
What will they do with us?’’ Struggle as he would 
there was no way out, nothing that he could see be- 
tween them anda misery beyond death. Death, indeed, 
how easily people talked about that, as if it were quick 
and reliable and met with overnight! It was not death 
he feared, but the length of its approach which was-— 
impracticable. There must be something to be done 
—something—there must be—other people did things— 
money was made—but oh, how, how? What to try? 
Where toturn? What next? His heart was gasping 
open and shut like the gills of a dying fish, but the 
dollar clock ticked on, indifferent, like fate, and no 
other answer sounded through the frenzied whimper 
of his brain. He began to crave some signal of human 
nearness, he felt as if he must go mad indeed if some 
one did not speak to him and prove him still capable at 
least of communication with his kind. And suddenly 
he wondered at Grace’s sleeping so soundly so long. 
He had been at home now for some time, and she had 
not moved; it seemed to him as if she had not breathed. 
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All the jangling nerves in him were stricken quiet by a 
single fear. If she— He put out his hand and 
touched her; her skin was moist and warm, she sighed 
and stirred a little. And at that he lost all grip upon 
happiness or unhappiness, submerged in a kind of ter- 
rible relief. He remained bent forward, shuddering, 
and after a time, when he began to recover conscious- 
ness, to rise to the surface, he found himself holding 
desperately to some idea, some plank of safety. 

This idea turned out to be that he had been making 
a fool of himself for nothing, that no matter what hap- 
pened Grace was provided for, that she could always go 
back to her people. It was an abhorrent thought, but 
he clung to it, still quaking, it was true, but reassuring, 
quieting himself. Why, what a fuss he had been mak- 
ing! What was all this deathly fear he had been drown- 
ing in? She was not going to die, she was not going to 
want, what had he been thinking of? She was not 
going to sink here with him, no, no; she could go 
home to decency, security. He began to breathe 
evenly, he sat up and wiped his face and head that 
were all cold and drenched with the sweat of night- 
mare. Why, that was it, that was the way! He would 
write to-night to Grace’s father and ask tor money for 
her ticket home, and as soon as she was gone he would 
give up the room. A man alone could always manage 
somehow until— Well, he would try; there might be 
something somewhere that he could do. He got slowly 
to his feet and began to walk up and down gravely and 
with judicial calm, sobered from having touched the 
depths. God knew it would be hard to tell her that 
she must go home. That was a thing she had always 
kept out of her mind. Poor Grace! poor girl! They 
would give her enough to eat and a place to stay in in 
the bustling, strident little house, but they would make 
her very unhappy. He knew the family circle well, its 
thrift, its sound, comfortless comfort, its unresting, 
cheery contempt for weakness, for failure. When they 
were not confiding their sentiments about him to Grace 
she would still hear them confiding in the neighbor- 
hood, and she would have to go to them for car fare, 
for postage stamps. His child, too, and his wife! No 
wonder people were contemptuous of him. Contempt 
for himself had long been in him like a poison and yet 
within him, too, something rose to combat that con- 
tempt. He had done his best, he would do his best still. 
She would understand. He looked long at her pale face 
and told himself that he had loved her as faithfully and 
given her as truea joy asif he had been able to serve 
her better. He took a little comfort, but he was too 
tired and too sad for hope. He saw her whole nature 
shrink from the bitter resignation which was growing 
in his heart, and he said aloud, ‘‘I can’t help you.”’ As 
he spoke his glance fell again upon the envelope which 
lay face downward on the floor, and this time he saw 
that it was not an envelope only, but an unopened letter. 

He read the signature first, and then in a kind of 
apathy the whole note, from which presently particular 
phrases began to stab through him in flashes of great 
joy—‘‘At theeleventhhour ... allO.K. ... Lemuel 
perfectly agreeable . . . to sign contracts .. . office 
ten to-morrow .. . Chesney.’”’ 

The twilight deepened and deepened in the quiet 
room. Weston sat down on the floor beside the sofa 
and nestled a hand among the folds of his wife’s dress. 

She stirred again, opened her eyes, and smiled 
drowsily down at him. With a long, light breath she 


moved her hand in a little gesture of welcome, and re- 
assured by his presence she let her lashes droop again. 
He continued to sit there in the soft evening silently 
waiting to give her this news when he should wake her, 
and rested his cheek against her skirt. 











‘‘With a long, light breath she moved her hand in a little gesture of welcome’’ 
(1) 
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HOW THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STATES PROPOSE TO REGULATE TRAFFIC RATES 


By RICHARD LLOYD JONES 


HEN the victim of Waterloo signed the 
Purchase Treaty, which ceded the Lou- 
isiana Territory to the United States he 
said: ‘“‘I part with an Empire. The Mis- 
sissippi River drains a valley that in one 
hundred years will be the greatest power on earth.”’ 
Only two years ago, on the banks of this continental 
thoroughfare, amid richly decorated palaces of staff 
and with much flying bunting, martial music, and 
oratory, we proclaimed to the world the truth of this 
imperial prediction. The world’s greatest watercourse 
had, within the century, built the empire of which 
Napoleon dreamed. It was this broad, open avenue, 
penetrating the continent’s heart, that lured the Pil- 
grims into the wilderness and inspired Europe’s eager 
emigrants to seek the spoils of freedom and plant in 
the furrows of the river’s soft loam the 
seeds of fame and fortune. 
The endless train of home-seekers who 


while enlarging the latter, projecting decks were built, 
reaching far out over the shallow, flat-bottomed hulls. 
The keenest kind of competition drove all rates to the 
bottom notch. The river was the road of travel, and 
travel was encouraged and made inviting that the 
maximum business might multiply the minimum rate 
into an agreeable profit. ° 

In the pursuit of this program, packet proprietors 
loaded their boats beyond their safe capacity, and the 
saloon of every river steamer was made a centre of 
gaiety and social diversion. Dancing, card games, 
declamation, and music made up the recreations of the 
long evening river rides. In those days of river ro- 
mance, gambling crept into the cabin life as an indis- 
pensable part of the social etiquette of the time. ‘The 
gentleman gambler established himself upon the river, 


In the early days there was a stigma in being passed 
on the river which no proud pilot could ever afford to 
wear. Boilers were imperfectly made, and the insup- 
pressible craving for traffic coin forced even inflam- 
mable cargo close to the furnace doors. And, in the 
face of all this wicked risk of human life, resin and 
pitch were added to the furnace fires and the safety 
valves weighed down, that a rival packet might be 
overtaken on its course. Into this hysterical craze 
for speed the passengers themselves not infrequently 
joined. They cheered every length of gain, and if the 
contesting packet proved better, they themselves would 
ram cotton and tar into the furnace fires until the 
untamed flames, leaping out, set the ship afire. River 
history is filled with thrilling stories of burning pack- 
ets, whose fatal need, when wrapped in flames, was a 

Jim Bludso, who would ‘‘Hold her nozle 
agin’ the bank till the last galoot’s ashore.” 





followed the westward trail of the old 
national pike to Pittsburg and Wheeling 
and thence down the Ohio to the Missis- 
sippi States, together with those who 
pursued the Erie and Ohio Canals, in 
the quest of Western wealth, have to-day 
both progeny and disciples, ever increasing 
in number, who seek the fortunes, yet un- 
found, along this sluggish river’s shores. 

Before railroads invaded the States, the 
packets and catamarans played a most con- 
spicuous part in the building of our nation. 
They animated every open waterway and 
drew to the banks of rivers all important 
inland towns. The growth of our national 
commerce was dependent upon their ser- 
vice. Lesser rivers lightered down to the 
wharves of the great father of waters the 
raw produce of the world’s widest and rich 
est valley. The intercourse between young 
and ambitious cities was conducted by 
boat. There were no ‘‘lines’’ then. The 
arteries of commerce were not dependent 
upon a concert of capital. Nature built 








Between 1816, when steamboat traffic was 
becoming important on Western waters, 
and 1871, when it was waning, more than 
one thousand vessels were lost on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, and over ten 
thousand graves were filled through the 
criminal recklessness of the pilots who 
gambled life for speed. 

All this foolhardiness paved the way for 
an exaggerated welcome of the railroad. 
And when the railroads came they ignored 
the river banks and cut across country and 
drove into the centre and not on to the 
edges of things. This gave birth to new 
cities, and many an old river town suffered 
a shock thereby which brought its en- 
terprises to swift decay. 

The Illinois and the picturesque Wiscon- 
sin to-day exhibit the pathos that lies in 
the wake of adead river. Towns that once 
clung to the bold shale rocks that oppose the 
broad current’s course have crumbled to 
decay, and the enterprises which they once 
knew have taken root on nearby level 








them and they were free. Let them use 
them who would. A right-of-way fran- 
chise was a term which courts and legis- 
lators knew little or nothing of. Every 
packet represented a private enterprise, 
and the owner of a packet wasa man ‘‘well off.’’ There 
were no ‘‘combines,’’ rate deals, compromises, or syn- 
dicate agreements. It was the era of wholesome com- 
petition—the days of a ‘‘square deal.”’ 

Packet owners vied with one another for a ‘‘lead”’ 
on the river trade. Embellishment was added to com- 
fort in the open bidding for patronage. The oilcloth 
table spreads gave way to red cotton prints, and the 
gaudy prints were superseded by spotless linen. Up- 
holstery, Brussels carpets, mahogany staircases, and 
gilt-trimmed mirrors entered into the competitive 
decoration of the Mississippi packet saloon. 

Speed and freight traffic were coveted quite as much 
as the passenger patronage. To improve the former, 


Approaching a river town on the Wisconsin shore of the Mississippi 


and many a veteran captain, to oblige his genial patrons, 
fell a victim to their cunning —played out his last dol- 
lar, and in a desperate struggle to recoup his heavy 
loss gambled away even the title of his ship. The deep 
willow woods along the Ohio, the Missouri, and the IIli- 
nois; the moss-veiled edges of the Arkansas and the lower 
Mississippi, and the towering cliffs that confine the up- 
per river—the Wisconsin and the St. Croix—have taken 
into their deep night-shade the echo of many a pistol 
shot that terminated a gambler’s impositions. 

But the liberties and license of the early packet life 
were the least among the abuses which drove the traffic 
of the great wide valley from water to rail as fast as 
the rails would come. 


lands, where traffic runs by rail. Moss- 
covered porticos lean heavily against the 
receding walls of territorial hotels, and 
the shelves of retail stores of the glorious 
forties are empty and broken. And the 
history which is written of many a Missis- 
sippi tributary is only a little less true of the great 
river itself. And this death of the river has been due 
chiefly to its friends and not to its foes. Reckless ro- 
mance suppressed its trade. Railway transportation 
soon demonstrated that, though costlier, it was obvi- 
ously faster and safer. And so, packet after packet 
went out of commission and no new hulls were launched 
to take their place. A few dilatory lines operate north 
from New Orleans; a few boats still ply the Ohio, and 
in season a weekly trip is made between St. Louis and 
St. Paul. But the railroad has robbed the river of 
its commerce, and the mighty waterway, which for 
a century has been the pride of the West, is now almost 
abandoned and has receded into an object of ridicule. 
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The levees at Burlington, Iowa, a typical river town, are to-day all but deserted 


Transporting logs from the forests of the headwaters to the lower milling towns 
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Men joke about ‘‘the continental sewer’’ and talk of 
“the river days’’ as a thing forever past. 

But there are left those who still love the old river — 
those who believe in it, and those who, despite the ad- 
yent of the locomotive, still hold with Napoleon that 
acountry is great as its rivers are useful. Nine years 
ago the commercial interests vested along the banks of 
the Ohio River crystallized in a river improvement as- 
sociation which set itself resolutely to the task of edu- 
cating Congress and the people of the river States to 
the vast commercial importance of deepening the 
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The plying pacKets will bring to life again the sleeping river towns 


channel from Pittsburg to Cairo. They took the dec- 
laration of Andrew Carnegie that ‘‘the Republic now 
has more than ten thousand miles of connected river 
and lake navigation, which supplies the cheafes¢ in- 
land transportation for materials in the world,’’ and 
added: ‘‘The improvement of the Ohio will make it 
still cheaper.’’ 

Four years ago a committee of representative citizens 
called upon the Mayor of Quincy, Illinois, urging some 
local river improvements. After-a protracted inter- 
view, as to the value of purely local improvements, the 
Mayor said: ‘‘Do you know time attempt having been 
made on the part of any Congressmen who represent 
any of the five States bordering on the upper Missis- 
sippi to influence Congress to make an appropriation 
for river improvement? Has any effort been made by 
the commercial organizations, or cities along the river, 
to influence Congress to this end?’’ 

“No,’’ was the answer. ‘‘But,’’ responded one citi- 
zen, quick to see the opportunity, ‘‘it will be done at 
once.’’ 


The Highways Should Be Open To All 


This reply was the corner-stone of the Upper Missis- 
sippi River Improvement Association, which holds its 
fourth annual convention in Minneapolis this coming 
October, and which will join with the Ohio River Im- 
provement Association and representatives of the lower 
Mississippi States in holding a great Valley River im- 
provement convention in St. Louis this coming No- 
vember. ‘This convention will debate the possibilities 
of, and make recommendations for, the development of 
a heavy freight channel from the Twin Cities to New 
Orleans and from Great Falls, Montana, on the upper 
Missouri, to Pittsburg on the Ohio. The value to the 
whole nation of these improved waterways, taken in 
conjunction with the improvements now being made 
on the Illinois River and the Chicago Canal, opening a 
ship passage from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, can not 
be overestimated. If Mr. Carnegie is right in his claim 
that our internal waterways already offered the cheap- 
est transportation in the world, these free arteries of 
commerce will at once control the traffic rates of the 
twenty-two States that they drain. These States al- 
ready produce the bulk of our agricultural wealth; 
they already support more than twice as many manu- 
facturing plants as the other outlying States, and the 
value of their finished products is estimated at over 
ten billion of dollars a year. 

As the market value of any finished product is esti- 
mated upon the producer’s price, plus the cost of trans- 
portation, the opening of these great waterways to 
freight traffic will benefit both the producer through 
a larger demand for his goods, and the consumer 
through a lessened cost for the same. 

President Roosevelt has said that the highways of 
commerce should be open to all on equal terms—a con- 
dition which is not likely to maintain, even through 
the enforcement of recent legislation that has been 
directed to that end. When the railroads are brought 
directly into competition with independent carriers on 
a common highway, they will confront a controlling 
influence far more effective than any rate bill can ever 
hope tobe. The policy of charging all the traffic will 
bear is an obstacle to industrial expansion. A low cost 
of conveyance is a necessity to all the cruder products. 
Moreover, the productive capacity of our great interior 
is developing faster than our facilities of transportation. 
There is an ever-increasing flood of products, crude 
and manufactured, from farm, mine, forest, and factory 
Sources which overtax our channels of commerce, efh- 
client and magnificent as our railroads have come to be. 

Now that it has been clearly demonstrated that the 
coal from the mines of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
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can be hauled from Pittsburg to Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, or Omaha, at a cost not exceeding seventy- 
five cents a ton; and lumber from the mills of Minne- 
sota and the Northwest forest can be floated to Southern 
and Eastern river ports for less than one-tenth of the 
rail traffic, the argument that internal water commerce 
is obsolete is lame, ludicrous, andabsurd. The heaviest 
freights are always the crude products. Lower the 
cost of transporting cotton, grains, wools, hides, ores, 
coal, coke, and lumber, and the development of the 
commodities will immeasurably increase. With this 
increase will come a multi- 
plication of the factories 
and mills that will invari- 
ably seek the more rapid 
delivery by rail for their 
finished products. Beyond 
the fact that their traffic 
rates must be modified by 
the competitive packet car- 
riers, nothing can do more 
to promote railway interests 
than the revival of our lan- 
guishing river trade. 

When and how this re- 
suscitation shall be per- 
formed depends largely 
upon the educational in- 
genuity and energy of these 
river improvement associa- 
tions that are now at work. 
But the ultimate outcome 
can not be doubted—the 
Continent’s Great Valley 
is destined to come to its 
own. 

During the past four years 
engineers have been busily 
engaged measuring widths, 
depths, charting, changing 
channels, calculating the 
resisting force of shale- 
rocked and soft-loam. banks 
along the upper Mississippi, 
and they have found that 
the judicious expenditure of the cost of but three bat- 
tleships will wing-dam a channel adequate to accom- 
modate heavy freighting from St. Paul to New Orleans. 
The very dams that make this unlocked channel pos- 
sible arrest sufficient water to give milling power to 
a hundred manufacturing cities each of upward of a 
hundred thousand people along the way. 

The people of the Empire State by direct vote at 
the ballot-box have appropriated one hundred and one 
million dollars, or more than five times that required 
to channel the upper Mississippi, to build a ship canal 
from Lake Erie to the Hudson. Thus may the cargo 
loaded at Chicago or Duluth sail undisturbed to Ham- 
burg, Havre, or Liverpool. The city of Manchester, 
England, has spent one hundred millions to get an out- 
let to the sea. Germany, France, and England are 
expending even larger sums in the construction of 
absolutely new cross-country waterways. And this 
significant work is being done abroad in spite of the 
fact that their railroads are under government control. 

Any canalage of our own rivers, however, must have 
a world-wide, and not a local, significance. The 
development of river industries must mean some- 
thing larger than the quadruplication of Keokuk or La 
Crosse. Long before the Panama Canal is ready to 
complete this great drama of commerce we will trans- 
mit our largest cargoes from the heart of the continent 
to the Gulf of Mexico without breaking bulk. When 
the waters of the seas meet in that thread of land, New 
Orleans will be the Oriental front door to half of the 
States of our nation. 

The industrial, commercial, and intellectual awaken- 
ing of the silent continent has so impressed the empires 
of Europe that they are already fortifying their com- 
mercial positions, that they may realize the full mag- 
nitude of these opportunities. With her customary 
trade strategy, England especially is reaching out to 
the new Eldorado through her Mediterranean right of 
way and the Suez Canal. Nor do the open avenues to 
the East and West embrace the full destinies of a 
world-inclusive trade. The foundries along the Monon- 
gahela will build the chasm-spanning bridges that will 
link a thousand branches of yet unmade railroad 
through the defying Andes. The wheat from the 
Sierra lands of Peru will be threshed by machines 
from the shops at Springfield, Ohio; Auburn, New 
York; and Racine, Wisconsin, and we may again 
monopolize the trade with Argentina, as we did before 
the Civil War. 

Canada and Argentina are contending with each 
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other for the supremacy in the exportation of wheat to 
foreign markets, and the race is as close as the popula- 
tion battle which Milwaukee and Detroit have waged 
for the past forty years. The Dominion wheat, when 
brought to the headwaters of the Mississippi or shipped 
from Port Arthur through the Great Lakes and the 
Erie Canal, will have an advantage abroad that the 
grain submitted to the tax of a transcontinental rail 
haul can not hope to share. 

Thus may the resuscitation of a river strengthen 
the friendship and lessen the differences between the 
neighbor nations, by serving both with impartial 
benefits. Between the broad current of the Saskatche- 
wan and the headwaters of the Mississippi lies the rich- 
est wheat belt in the world. It would cost infinitely 
less than the amount Congress proposes to expend on 
Panama to gridiron this great productive country, 
both in Canada and the States, with a Mars-like system 
of navigable inland waterways, binding the Great Lakes 
to Hudson Bay, and the Saskatchewan to the Missouri, 
by which, irrespective of flag, the treasures of a con- 
tinent would find release and the interests of a homo- 
geneous people receive their due promotion. 

Governor Deneen of Illinois declares that the im 
provement of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio 
Rivers alone, independent of any auxiliary canals, has 
in its extensive purpose no parallel in the world. 

Referring to the influence upon railroad rates, which 
such waterways are destined to have, Governor Cum- 
mins of Iowa said: ‘‘When every man who can summon 
enough capital to build a boat may become one of the 
common carriers of the country; when it is full from 
end to end and from shore to shore with our commerce, 
crossing, as it does, every important Western railway 
system, and cutting these great arteries that pass from 
east to west, and paralleling those from north to south, 
I believe the solution of traffic adjustment will be 
vastly easier than now.”’ 

Ex-Governor Van Sant of Minnesota has said: “TJ 
can see this river in the future laden with commerce 
—the greatest waterway in the known world. Why? 
Because it is the people’s; its right of way belongs to 
them, and it’s going to govern the commerce of our 
country.”’ 

But/ to all this propaganda for river resuscitation 
the railroads enter a strong fighting legislative demur. 
The slogan of the Ohio River Improvement Associa- 
tion, ‘‘Dam the Ohio River from Pittsburg to Cairo,”’ 
is spoken with a profane, rather than a patriotic, accent 
when uttered by railroad tongues. The railroads that 
are stocked and bonded three, four, and sometimes five 
times their cost must, of course, make the people pay 
tribute, in order that there may be dividends and in- 
terest returns upon their watered stock. What the 
people of the river States propose to do is to throw this 
water into the rivers where it belongs. 

The Congressional representation of the river States 
is nearly two-thirds of Congress. If the people of these 
States return or elect their Congressmen upon a river- 
improvement platform, their work is done. - The issue 
is too plain. It can not be avoided. 


Let Us Build For Peace 


Our statesmen are schooled in the thoughts of war. 
It is quite as essential that we prepare for peace. With 
a population only twenty times as great as during our 
Revolutionary War, when our independence was seri- 
ously endangered, we are now spending two hundred 
times as much on national defense, with no possible 
danger of war except as we may invite it through 
conquest. 

Canada, with no army or navy, is spending her ener- 
gies in building up a great agricultural empire and 
alluring Americans by the hundred thousands to her 
hospitable fields, while we build battleships and buy 
gold braid for shoulder decorations, neglecting the 
while the improvement of those things which might 
make every Canadian immigrant de/ighted to stay at 
home. 

For the money we have spent on the Philippines we 
could have built for the farmers a splendid system of 
good roads—we could have completed two ship canals 
across Panama, or we could have channeled the Missis- 
sippi River so deep that every city on its banks, from 
St. Paul to New Orleans, could be a seaport town. But 
in lieu of any one of these stupendous home advantages, 
we bartered our booty for an archipelago of trouble on 
the plea that it was a higher duty to promote the in- 
terests of a semi-savage people seven thousand miles 
from our nearest shore than to enhance our own pros- 
perity and the happiness of our homes. 

We have only begun to reclaim our great desert 
wastes. Congress should have started that job twenty 
years ago. Had we inaugurated the universal peace 

(Continued on page 20) 

















The shining river is interrupted by clusters of wooded islands. 


It is all as tranquil and reposeful as dreamland 
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THE LADY BULL-FIGHTERS OF JUAREZ 


THE DUMPY ONE WINS THE APPROBATION 


HE river-bed was dry as a bone, and all the 
land about it, and the bare, lonely hills were 
baked and parched—waiting, waiting for the 
rain. Northward from the toll-bridge was 
El Paso and the States, and the railway run- 

ning east and west—west to the Pacific, and east to the 
land we’d left behind us, where, as one read good- 
humoredly in the morning papers, the Sound was frozen 
over from Hell Gate to New Haven. Southward from 
the toll-bridge was old Mexico and the ’dobe huts of 
— and all above and about was the wonderful 

lue of the Southern sky, and the sun shining as you 
think it ought to shine on a Sunday morning down by 
the Rio Grande. 

The pony seemed to know the way, and he loped on 
through the narrow streets and into the little plaza in 
the centre of the town. It was a very engaging place 
that warm January morning. At one end was a white 
stucco church, dazzling in the sunlight, and up the long 
steps and the sidewalk leading to it walked the devout 
—bare-headed and hats in hand. On the other side of 
the square were the shops and restaurants where the 
Mexicans lolled in the shadow of the porticoes, rolling 
cigarettes, stroking their game-cocks, and making 
matches and bets on their birds for the afternoon. 
And in the centre of the plaza surrounded by benches 
and the promenade, where vagueros wrapped in their 
bright serapes, and soldiers and a few women folk 
were strolling, the band, in citizens’ clothes and the 
drollest derby hats, was enthusiastically playing Mexi- 
can dances and the songs that had started in New York 
a year or two before. 

It was a very engaging little plaza, indeed, and not 
the least enlivening feature of it was the pink posters 
which hung here and there on the walls. There was a 
photograph of a young woman in a mafador’s costume 
at the top of the poster, and another photograph of 
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The domestic young married couple on their first trip West 


another young woman in*knickerbockers standing 
beside a bicycle at the bottom of it. There were Span- 
ish sentences adjoining the picture of the matador and 
sentences in Juarez English accompanying the young 
woman with the bicycle, and one learned that in the 
Plaza de Toros late that afternoon the greatly ac- 
claimed troupe of Spanish young lady bull-fighters were 
to make their début and ‘‘four brave bulls from the 
famous Oyo-Caliente Ranch’’ were to be ‘‘sent to 
death.’’ It was, so the posters said, the first and only 
appearance of the Celebrated New Troupe of Spanish 
Young Ladies In The World. The Seforztas Toreras 
had, nevertheless, as one read further on, been ap- 
plauded in Spain, France, Mexico, and South America. 
Plainly one owed them a certain deference and respect. 
It was very warm and comfortable there in the little 
plaza, the church bells were ringing across the river, 
and there was, as one might say, quite a ‘‘Sunday feel- 
ing’ in the air. And yet—‘'4-Hermoscos Toretes-4''— 
‘*Lidiados d capa, Bandertllas y Muerta!’ And the 
Senoritas Toreras! Valtentes one was to suppose, 
and hermosissimas / 


"THE bugle sounded the entrance call, the big gates 

flung open, and out into the sunshine they came. 
Everybody leaned forward—even the Mexican girls, 
almost pallid in their rice powder, and supposedly used 
to such things. The very domestic young married 
couple, on their first trip West, and sitting for econ- 
omy’s sake on the topmost seats, ‘‘d@ so/,’’ pointed out 
the sight to their two little Kate Greenaway children 
whom they had thoughtfully brought with them. The 
cowboys from the ranch up-State gave a cheer. The 
young men from El Paso—sad dogs that they were, 
thus to plot together and scatter themselves bewil- 
deringly about the audience—all went ‘‘Moo-o-o!’’ 
together, like so many muley cows. The chorus ladies 
of the comic opera road company, playing in El Paso, 
who had sailed in a few moments before with the frou- 
frouing and grand manner which accompanies the re- 
sponsibility of carrying Broadway to the desert places, 
narrowed their eyelids artistically and leveled the 
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stare of professional criticism. ‘‘Another profession,”’ 
observed their manager, looking over his charges 
benignly, ‘‘open to lovely woman.’’ And meanwhile 
the Senzorttas Toreras, smiling absent-mindedly up 
at the crowd, tripped to their stations about the ring. 

There were five of them, and the one we liked best 
was thin and graceful and extremely blasee-looking, 
and as she walked she kept time by medi- 
tatively chewing gum. She kept up the 
same interest in that gum all the after- 
noon, and later, when the bull was charg- 
ing furiously all over the place, she would 
pause only for an instant as she dodged 
out of the way or leaped behind the bar- 
rier and then begin again and chew faster 
as though to make up for lost time. She 
didn’t take the slightest interest in the 
bull or the crowd, and it was very inter- 
esting to conjecture what she might be 
thinking about as she stood there in her 
graceful dégagée way, vaguely chewing, 
with the crimson robe in one hand and the 
banderil/a in the other, and the same look 
in her eyes that a clever boxer has when 
he follows his opponent’s movements by 
watching his feet. The one we liked next 
best looked as though she might be your 
Aunt Somebody. We called her Aunt 
Dolores. She walked in a high and spright- 
ly way, her hair was combed straight back 
from a rather high and shining forehead, 
her eyebrows were always raised above two 
very bright eyes, and she wore a constant 
sort of half-smile which seemed to say: ‘I 
don’t really half understand this, but you 
know it is swch fun!’ These two were so 
sure of themselves, in their different ways, 
that they made the little slim girl 
look almost pathetic. The little 
girl had a cold or something which made the 
end of her nose quite red and her dark, sorrow- 
ful eyes even more mournful. The rest didn’t 
let her, or she didn’t want to, play any of the 
star parts, and most of the time she stood 
huddled inside her backstop barrier, holding 
her red flag limply in front of her, and when- 
ever the bull even turned his gaze her way she 
only looked sadder than ever and crept behind 
the barrier out of sight. But the only one that 
|we didn’t think anything about was the dumpy 
fat one, who marched round to her place with 
eS a sort of waddle and a flush on her face, and 
a worried pucker in her eyebrows, as though 
she would have liked to throw off her beaded 
velvet hat and her tight bolero and say 
‘‘Phe-e-w /’’ But the funny part was that she 
was really the wonderful one, with dash and 
nerve hidden behind that droll look of discom- 
fort, and that the audience were presently to 
—* admire her most of all. 

Again the bugle sounded. Another gate 
swung open and into the glare of the arena 
jumped the bull. The light blinded him; he 
didn’t understand at all the shouts of the 

people, and the little rosette that was barbed into 
the flesh of his shoulder stung and bothered him. 
But straight across the ring he saw a red scarf. 
He didn’t notice the slim young woman who held 
it nor see that she was vaguely chewing gum. The 
red scarf meant, however, something very definite 
to him; its color outraged and insulted him, and low- 
ering his head he charged toward it to destroy it and 
have his revenge. The blasée young woman awaited 
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OF THE UP-STATE COWBOYS 


him blandly. Just as he reached her she stepped aside 
planting the crimson scarf across his horns with about 
as much emotion as the ring attendants show when 
they break the tissue-paper hoops over the eques- 
trienne’s head, and there was the Zermoso toro bobbin 

his head up and down and goring the air for all the 
world like a sort of gigantic toy-bank or some burlesque 

bull of comic opera. 

Of course, it may have 
been harder than it looked, 
Most things are. We never 
were in the ring with a bull 
nor had one chase us across 
a meadow. But the thing 
one noticed about this bulj 
was this; before his horns 
became effective he appar- 
ently had to stop short. He 
wasn’t able to follow his 
prey as a dog follows a 
rabbit, for instance. He 
charged in a straight line 
—stopped, tried to throw 
the iniquitous red flag in- 
to the air. A blindfolded 
horse doesn’t stand much 
show, and the foreros ma 
juggle with their chances 
and make them slim as may 
be, but as a mere dodging 
game the bull-fighter’s task 
strikes one as simple com- 
pared with that of the half- 
back trying to make a 
touchdown where the score 
is a tie, and the opposing 
full-back stands with itch- 
ing fingers waiting to down 
him for a loss and make 
himself famous. The cowboys from the ranch up- 
State seemed to look at it in much the same way, 
for every time the /ovevas dodged and left the poor 
bull bobbing his head fiercely up and down they 
‘*Moo-o-o-ed!’? and ‘‘Boo-o-o-ed!’’ most uproariously, 
and said things in bad Spanish which made even the 
two wicked-looking men in red stock ties who were 
leaning over the lower barrier take their cigarettes 
from their lips and smile. 

Because of the Sevorztas Toreras there were no 
picadors that day and no horses to be killed, and by 
the time every one in the ring had had a chance at 
dodging and flipping the flag across the bull’s horns 
the crowd began to get impatient and to call for the 
second act. The bugles blew for the danderzlleros. 

The two wicked-looking men in the red stock ties 
who had been leaning over the barrier, volunteering 
advice which. the lady bull-fighters did not at all care 


The one we liked 
best was thin 
and graceful 
and blasée-looking 


to listen to, handed over ribboned darts. It was Aunt 


Dolores’s honor. Taking the éanderi//as in each 
hand, just as one might have held a couple of pistols, 
she pointed them at the bull and tripped smilingly 
toward him, the barbs shining spitefully through the 
tricolor ribbons. The bull stood in the centre of the 
ring pawing the ground. He had charged a dozen in- 
sulting crimson banners in vain. Here was a figure 
approaching him, in velvet and gold braid, pointing 
toward him two foolish red-white-and-blue sticks, most 
mockingly. This was tangible and easy. He lowered 
his head and charged. Aunt Dolores paused, smiled, 
dodged, up went her arms and—Zimg/ The crowd 
yelled. Aunt Dolores smiled and lifted her eyebrows 
higher as though to say that she hadn’t at all expected 
it would come out that way. The blasée young woman 
shifted her position languidly, the little girl with the 
cold in her head sniffled and rubbed her flag—the red 
flag splotched here and there with stains of a darker 
crimson—absent-mindedly across her nose, and the bull 
was plunging blindly about the ring with two barbed 

darts fixed in his flesh just behind his big shoulders. 
The bull didn’t enjoy this part very much. They put 
more of the danderz//as into him until he was like a big 
pincushion, and his shoulders were wet with blood, and 
then one of the men awxt/éarzes—a most pert and im- 
pudent fellow—trailed a flag in front of him and dropped 
it and the bull gored and trampled it, 
and then smelled it in a puzzled way 

and stared stupidly across the ring. 
“This may be all very well for you, 
but where do / come in?’’ he seemed 
to say. Perhaps a suspicion of what 
was coming flickered into his thick 
head, and he thought maybe there was 
a way out and back to the range again. 
At any rate, he suddenly turned away 
from his tormentors, leaped the barriers 
as lightly as a hunter, and began cir- 
cling the outer ring. It rather seemed 
that they ought to let him off now— 
this was such a frank way of saying 
that he thought he had given them 
enough fun and that he was willing to 
quit without any hard feelings. But no 
one seemed to take it that way. A 
‘‘brave’’ bull is one that doesn’t use any 
headwork at all, but simply keeps charg- 
ing everything in sight from first to 
This attempt to escape | from 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Special Offer for One Month Only 


To stimulate sales, before the fall rush begins, we offer an assortment of full size Ostermoor Mattresses, 
4 ft. 6. in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part weighing 50 pounds each, (5 lbs. more than regular) hand laid filling, 
built, not stuffed, with bound edges, square corners, beautifully made, and covered w7th any tecking you 
desire (we illustrate three patterns above) A. C. A. wide or narrow stripe; Gray and White Dust-proof 
Satin Finish Ticking striped in linen effect; Blue and White Herring-bone; or Mercerized Art Twills 
in fancy stripe with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the special price of 


$1529 Delivered BW Saves 





Neg ulal 


Price (or $15.50 if made in two parts) Yo 
e592 £0 EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES nde ea 0 
DLZIIU DO.IU 
Terms of Sale Cash with Order. None sent C. O. D. 


These are great bargains, way under regular price. You must speak quickly if you want any, as our offer 
is open for immediate acceptance only—it will expire Sept. 3oth. 


Qirder of Us Direct or [hrough Your Ostermoot Veaiel 


When ordering, please state first, second, and even third choice of covering and color desired, in 
case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. Beware of imitations— 
look for_the name “Ostermoor’’ on the mattress and see that it is there before you purchase. 

Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the “ Ostermoor” and its superiority 


to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of 
Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 141 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Price (Nickel) 
$6.00 


Famous Safety 


REVOLVERS | 


ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS 





arrington ichardson jg not a toy intended for children, but a safe, dur- 
The & able and accurate weapon for the man or woman 
ammerless evolver who needs a revolver for purposes of offense or 


defense, or for the huntsman, army officer or 

policeman. In the H. & R. Hammerless Revolver there is no hammer to catch in the clothing and cause acci- 
dental discharge in drawing it from the pocket. The only way possible to discharge it, is to pull the trigger. 
All H. & R. Revolvers are made of the very best obtainable materials in a factory equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery operated by skilled mechinics (tis a marvel. Small and light in proportion to its effee- 
tiveness. Perfect in balance and fini~h. and extr-mely durable. The automatic device for ejecting the empty 
shells, makes reloading easy. The han le is so shiped as to insurea firm grip. Every revolver bearing our 
name passes the most rigid inspection and is thoroughly tested before leaving the factory. We could not 
afford to risk our reputation by permitting an H. & R. Revolver to be sold unless it is with out a single flaw. 
Our guarantee goes with every one. 








H. & R. Revolvers are made in many styles and sizes. Blue an‘ nickel finish. Prices from $2.50 to $8.00. 
The Ha omeriess illustrated in this ad., finest nickel finish, is $6.00. Our catalogue gives full particulars. 
A postal card will bring it. H. & R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods. If not sold 
in your town, we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of price. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 747 Fark. Avs Worcester, Mass. 
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Model 16, Light-Weight 16-Gauge Shotgun. The 
lightest gun and the lightest load that will do the work, 
mark the greatest pleasure for the sportsman; the reduced 
weight of gun and shells to be carried is truly a blessing, 
readily appreciated by the experienced hunter. 


The ZZarlin Model 16 is the only light- 
weight repeating shotgun made, and so 
well is it built of selected material, with 
the special JZgrv%j method of boring and 
choking, that i. is actually more effective 
than most of the 12-gauge guns of a few 
years ago. 

All the features of the famous JZorp%in 
12 gauge are present in the Model 16. The 
solid top ani side ejector—the automatic 
hang-fire safety recoil block-—the “Special 
Smokeless Steel”? barrel—the solid matted 


rib on the frame—the beautiful hang and 
finish—but each part is made a little 
smaller, a little lighter and a little neater. 

All the parts of the breech and the 
closed-in action aie made of the time- 
tred fardén steel drop forgings and are 
very strong. 

The barrel is guaranteed to pattern 240 
pellets No. 7% shot in a 30 in. circle at 35 
yards. No quail or -woodcock can get 
through a pattern like this, and for grouse, 
prairie chickens, teal, wood ducks, squir- 
rels, rabbits, etc., this gun is unsurpassed. 


Write TODAY for our Catalogwhich describes in detail the Model 16 as well 
as the full fftarrlip line of guns—mailed free for six cents in stamps. 


The Marlin Firearms Co.17 Willow St., New Haven, Cr. | 





























THart DAINTY Mint CovereD 
CANDY COATED 
* CHEWING GUM 


Scents the Ounce 
or in S¢,J0¢.and 25¢ Packets 















__REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


if your neighborhood store can t suppiy you send us 1Uc tor sample packet. 
FLEER & COMPANY. INC.. Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. | 
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FIVE DOLLAR INSTALMENTS 


will secure a $100, $500 or $1,000 


Gold Bonds} 









and we pay 5% on each instalment i 
Secured by N. Y. Real Estate | ih 4 ‘ 
O “With Redeemable Clause . x. a sneeti 
Wels for Sane || Marsh Motor Cycle 
New York Central Realty Co. i sat a she. wor we stem eae oe eet 


‘ gle person in ex. 
carrying a person from five 
can be controlled to any speed 

g I from the handle bars. Write for 
farther particulars and full information 


AMERICAN MOTOR CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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(Capital and Surplus, $500,000) 
Suite G, 1133 Broadway, New York 






































EVERY TRAIN TO TEXAS ;"'< crows's of 


home-seekers ae 2 ee Lea ee ae 
looking for lands. We got there first, before the rush We develop fil ; Sat a5 pe! doz 
begun, and are selling best farm lands in Texas at lowest Genuine Velox prints in beaut 
prices. 50,000 northern farmers are buying Texas land a . ful slip mounts 5c each 
this year. Who buys now doubles his money quickly. No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 4¢ return 
Land is a bank that is slwavs sure. There wil! never 
be another crop of land in the United States; therefore 
prices must always advince. Ask 
GEO. H, HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills 
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THE LADY BULL-FIGHTERS OF JUAREZ 


‘Continued from page 20) 








hopeless odds was only received with ‘‘Moos!’’ and derision; a door opening into 
the.arena was slammed back across the outer ring and the bull was shunted 
back into the game again. 

This surprised him rather, and he stopped and began pawing the ground ang 
waiting for something to happen. He didn’t have to wait long. The bugle calleq 
for the-last time, and the ma/ador’s sword was passed into the ring. It was Aunt 
Dolores’s honor again, and, surrounded by the other /overas as skirmishers to 
attract the bull’s attention and get him into the right position, she tripped out 
still smiling, to give the final stroke. ; 

The rest was not at all pretty. In the first place, when, after a lot of skirmish. 

ing, the moment came, Aunt Dolores missed, and the sword, instead of piercing the 
bull’s heart, only went into his-back some six inches, where it stuck like a skewer 
as he plunged about the ring. It was the only time that afternoon that Aunt 
Dolores looked worried and ill at ease. The bull happened to stop at last close y 
to the barriers, behind which the two wicked-looking property men were standing, 
One of them sputtered something in Spanish, leaned over, thrust the sword in up 
to the hilt, drew it out quickly, and tossed it into the ring. It looked very sordig 
and cowardly, and must or ought to have been quite against the rules. The 
toreras had stood a good deal of volunteered advice from the wicked-looking man 
already, and at this they began talking all at once and spreading out their hands 
in a protesting Latin way. Even the blasce girl said something and shifted her 
shoulders deprecatingly. The bull never winced. He stared straight ahead of 
him, and presently with great deliberation got down on his knees as though he 
were very tired. ‘The crowd cheered with delight. The /oreras gathered in front 
of him, Aunt Dolores smiling 
again now, waiting impatiently 
and shifting the sword about in SEAS 
her hand. The bull stared at se 
her for a full minute, sleepily 
licking away the blood as it 
trickled trom his nose, and then 
he siaggered to his feet and 
charged for the last time. This 
time the blade went home, the 
bull wavered and fell, the shine 
of his eyes suddenly went out, 
and long before the crowd were 
through yelling he was bragging 
of his adventure, I dare say, in 
the happy hunting ground. He = 
certainly had the right to, for he 
had shown that he was “‘brave,”’ 
and he had lived up to the pink 
program. Four bulls were ‘‘sent 
to death’’ that afternoon, and 
there was little heroics in any of it. And, 
oddly enough, it was reserved, not for the 
slender blasee girl, nor smiling Aunt Dolores, 
but tor the waddling one with the worried 
eyebrows and the flushed-up face, to strike 
fire and send a thrill through the gallery. 
She was about as cool a-person as you could 
ask for. Possibly she knew that appear- 
ances were against her, and that she would 
really have to do something worth while to 
make herself interesting. She would slap 
the bull with the back of her hand as she 
dodged out of the way, and say something 
that was an equivalent of ‘‘Skiddoo!’’ or 
‘“‘Fudge!’’ and she so completely refused to 
admit that he was of any importance that once she waddled behind the little 
‘‘backstop"’ just as the bull’s left horn grazed her velvet knickerbockers, and he 
‘brought up— Whang .’—against the barrier, like an ax sinking into a stump. She 
seemed so slow and awkward that we felt quite sympathetic when at last the bugle 
called tor the wafadors, and she marched out into the ring precisely as though 
she had just climbed a steep and lengthy flight of stairs. And the odious men in 
the red stock ties simply would insist on shaking their arms vehemently over the 
barriers and rippling out advice. She didn’t at all need any one’s advice, and 
once she stopped, stamped her foot, lifted her shoulders, spread out her hands, 
and sputtered some quick phrases, though the butl was pawing the earth and 
glaring at her a few teet away. Her bull was a very ‘‘brave’’ one. He still 
thought the game worth playing in spite cf his dripping flanks, and he was more 
than ready to meet the challenge of the little red flag and slender shaft of steel. 
When finally the moment came and | e lowered his head and charged, the dumpy 
lady waited like a statue. It lookcd as though she never stirred from her tracks, 
but possibly she did step aside just as she gave the stroke. 

All that you could sce was a fash of steel, and the bull stopped as though he 
had run into a stone wall. One instant he was coming like an express train, and 
the next he was staggering back with his hind legs giving way as though they had 
been knocked out from urdcr him, and the dumpy lady was walkirg up to him, 
still looking very warm at-d uncomfortable, but smiling as she went. ‘The audience 
went quite wild, cheering and shoutirg and throwing down cigarettes and silver 
dollars and sombreros into the arena. Even the chorus ladies clapped their hands, 
and the only ones who didn’t seem to care at all were the two little Kate Green- 
away children who were playing tag far up in the empty topmost tier. They 
stopped for an instant listening to the shouts and pointing wonderingly down 
into the ring and then they resumed their play. 

It was really rather a moment for the dumpy lady, and as she marched about 
the ring, holding her sword across her arm in the gesture of salute, she sent out 
of the corners of her eyes a look of the drollest good-humor, as who should say: 

‘I’m sorry I’m not pretty, but you see I’ve got it in me after all!’ And more 
sombreros came sailing down, and money and cigarettes, and the cowboys from 
the ranch up-State yelled delightedly as she passed: 

‘‘Git onto the tickler!’’ and ‘‘She give him an upper cut!’ 

That was the last fight of the day, and the crowd began shuffling down from 
the upper tiers before the dumpy lady had quite completed her salutation around 
the ring. One of the awzv¢d/éaréesx gathered up the silver and the cigarettes and the 
other carefully sailed all the sombreros back to their mercurial owners-—illustrat- 
ing how chivalry may be encouraged. The sun was setting as we started back on 
the avenue of dust that led across the toll-bridge to the north. Its light glared on 
the naked hills behind the town until every wrinkle in their parched flanks stood 
out as though in the eye of a searchlight, but below the purple twilight was 
already closing in and the road with its unbroken archway.of dust seemed almost 
to run beneath the waters of a purple sea. Quickly the blaze faded out from the 
hills, the limpid blue deepened to orange and blood-red, and from the ’dobe huts 
along the watercourse rose the pale smoke of evening fires. Sunday was over 
along the Rio Grande, but it was not yet bedtime, and in the half darkness we 
could see every now and then children with blankets and stieks charging and 
dodging and sputtering rapid phrases—playing bull-fight just as our boys play 
baseball, just as at that very moment many hundreds of miles away the boys were 
playing hockey on the ice at home. 
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“Aunt Dolores” 








“The Original’’ caiill 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the Civil War Veteran are old friends.”’ The Eagle Brand is su “ 


the standard. It is sold by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown braniis idv. 
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HOPKINS & ALLEN 


Automatic Hammerless Double Barrel Shotgun 


is easily the finest arm for the price made, and will 
give the service of any gun costing twice as much 








The First Gun Ever Made of — Fer Quail 
First Class Materials 


Pheasants 
Snipe 
Ducks 


DESCRIPTION—Top snap action with automatic safety 
device. Fine Stubbs London twist barrels with flat matted nb. 
Left barrel full choke, right barrel modified choke. Doll’s head 


extension rib jointed on perfect circle. The strongest fastening 


hammerless gun. Can’t shoot loose. Purdy 


detachable fore-end, selected Walnut stock, chequered _ pistol 
grip, rubber capped grip and rubber butt plate; case hardened 


PRICE 


Made in 12 gauge, 28-30 and 32" barrels Weight 7-8 lbs. . $22 
Made in 16 gauge, 28-30" barrels Weight 6-7 lbs... . $22 
This same Gun with Decarbonized Steel Barrel 
This same Gun with Damascus Steel Barrel . 


pases . $20 
ae . $25 


If you cannot get this Gun from your dealer, send $20, 
$22, $25 for the style you desire, and it will be shipped 
express paid, carefully packed, safe delivery guaranteed 


Send for our catalogue of firearms and instructive book “My First 
Rifle,” by Capt. Jack O'Connell, and “Modern William Tell,” by 


Dan Blackford, the famous marksman 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., Dept. 14, Norwich, Conn. 


The Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Firearms in the World 
Makers of the Celebrated H. & A. SCHUETZEN RIFLE 
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These stor 


= - @ premium. 
Splendid Stories, all by mail postpail, anc 
Brightest and Biggest story and faimil 
Helpful Reading Matter 


Hearrtustone, which costs only T 
A partial list of Novels and 
Red. House 
By Mary J. Holmes 
4 he or Poor 
y Marion Harland 
The Love of Philip Ash 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison 
Honoria’s Pride 
By Rett Winwood 
o the Front 
By Virginia F. Townsend 
=e Old Love 
By Clara Augusta 
Ned Moxon’s Grievances 
we Rebecca Harding Davis 
Sunrise Breakfast 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
A Bowel Correspondence 
¥y Alice Caldwell Hegan 
The Phantom Locomotive 
By Elmore Elliott Peake 
Mrs. Clinton’s Mistake 
By Margaret E. Sangster 





A GRAND GOOD OFFER 


h ies and authors are all first class, many of the great names in fiction being represented, and this collection of 40 stories 
as never been equaled. It is the largest, most enjoyable collection of stories ever offered with an American periodi- 
For only 20 cents we will send Tae Hearrustove all the rest of this year and the collection of Forty 


1 we guarantee complete satisfaction or return the money. THe HearTustone is the Best, 
y paper ever issued at a low price. Think of it—over 150 pages of Bright, Interesting and 


; by the best writers, well printe: yaper, wi Any illustrations, together wi of the Best 
Stories, eet ae Seeker Sean en well printed on good paper, with mdny illustrations, together with Forty 


There are many publications at a dollar a year that contain less reading matter than THE 


The Old Man’s Darling 
By Mrs. Rosa Dickerson 
Sadie Holman’s Fortune 
By S. Annie Frost 
Marrying a Fortune 
By Belle Rutledge 
My Only Lover 
By Miss Susan Smith 
The Modern Cinderella 
By Metta Victoria Victor 
A Stroke of Diplomacy 
By Eben E. Rexford 
Taking Away Clarinda 
By Annette K. Seavey 
The Simpler Life 
By Annie S. Swan 
Sereno’s Incumbrances 
By Helen Whitney Clark 
The Coming of Cynthia 
ky B. G. Burgin 
Milner’s Mistake 





Address THE HEARTHSTONE, 52 Duane Street, New York 





wenty Cents for a trial subscription with the Forty Splendid Stories by the Best Writers. 
Stories which are included in this grand collection is printed below. 


Rose Fane’s Trial 
By Charlotte M. Braeme 
Carlyon’s Curse 
By Capt. Chas. Howard 
A Loaf of Bread 
By Dorothy Holroyd 
Widow Benson’s Thirds 

By 


By Ella Rodman Chureh 
Dan Morgan’s Charmed Life 
By Richard Henry Savage 
In the Shadow of The Sphinx 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 
From the Royal Yard Down 
By Mergan Robertson 
Shall He Wed Her? 

By Anna Katharine Geen 
A Double Elopement 
By Florence Hamilton 
Hester’s Bonnet 


Thi By F. Anstey By Margaret Sidney 

ign aut splendid collection is comprised in two good-sized quarto volumes of 64 pages each, making 128 large pages, printed in clear 

above deserhed eee, We will send Tue HEarrustone all the rest. of this year tog-ther with the 40 Novels and Stories as 
eeseribed, all postpaid, upon receipt of only Twenty Cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Established 16 years 














Hammer the Hammer 


Hammer, $5 
Hammerless, $6 
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Iver 
Johnson 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


Revolver 


but don’t try it with amy other. The Iver Johnson is equipped 
with our automatic safety lever that must be in place before the 
hammer can touch the firing pin and the lever cannot be in plac 
unless you purposely pull the trigger all the way back. f 

Pull the trigger and an Iver Johnson is just as sure to fire 
as it’s sure mof to go off any other way. 

For absolute reliability, accuracy, finished protection in every 
detail of material and workmanship, the Iver Johnson has few 
rivals and no superiors. It is made and guaranteed by the 
largest manufacturer of revolvers in the world. We make and 
sell almost as many revolvers as all other American makers 
combined. The quality of our goods is the reason. 


Send for Our Booklet “Shots” 


It’s full of firearm lore; gives important facts that every owner of firearms 
should know, and goes inte the details and illustrates by sectional views the 
peculiar construction of the Iver Johnson. 


These revolvers can be fitted 
Iver Johnson Safety at extra prices, a5 follows: htted:! Iver Johnson Safety 
ish, 50c.; 2-in. barrels, no extra 
Hammer Revolver finish, soc.;2-in. barrels, noextra) Hammerless Revolver 
-inch barrel, nickel-plated | barrel, $1.00; 6-in. barrel, $1.50;]_ 
nish, 22 rim fire cartridge, seer enone 22-32 peer. apes 3 ria port. ee yo 
w 38 caliber, $1.50; Ivory stocks,| finish, 32 - center 
=.’ $5.00 22-32 caliber, $2.50; 38caliber,$3.| fire cartridge - - $6. 






* For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers every- 
where, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer will not sapply. ik for the owl’s head on the 
grip and our name on the barrel. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, nee 
Ew YORE OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street 
Paorrsd Ooast Branca: P. B. Bekeart Oo., 2830 Alameda 
Avenue., Alameda, Cal. 
EvrRopreAN OFFICE: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany 


Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barre) Shotgans 

















SMITH @ WESSON 


‘“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Real Safety 


_Here Is The Proof. Over 250,000 SMITH & 
WESSON Hammerless Safety Revolvers have been 
sold—and not one single accident has ever been 
reported. 

Accidents are impossible because there is no ham- 
mer to be left cocked—to slip from the thumb while 
cocking—or catch on some foreign object. 
Because even the trigger cannot be pulled 
accidentally. A cartridge is ex- 
ploded only when you pull the trig- 

ger and at the same time press in 
‘ a natural way this safety lever 
in the back of the handle. Each 
SMITH & WESSON re- 
volver is tested for the 
maximum of efficiency, 
range and strength. Each 
is modeled on lines of 
grace and beauty with- 
. out an ounce of super- 
fluous weight 

SMITH & WESSON 
Revolvers are the 
thoroughbreds of the 
revolver world —dis- 
tinctly the gentle- 
man’s arm. 


SMITH & WESSON, 32 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
























ALL SMITH & 
WESSON Revolvers 
have this Monogram 
trade-mark stamped 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine. 


Our new booklet, ‘‘The Revolver,” illustrates and describes 
each model in detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target 
shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver cata- 
logue published. Sent free upon request. Address Dept. A. 
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Hunters AO TR PS 01s 
Campers 
Prospectors 


should protect themselves with a perfect weapon; one that 
is built for use where gunsmiths are scarce. HE 


COLT New Service 


is the most powerful revolver ever produced (made in all the large calibres) and hasbeen 
adopted by many Governments and Mounted Police. @ It has the COLT grip and COLT solid frame. 


For Over Fifty Years the Standard of the Firearms World-—-COLT 


Our Catalogue ‘Revolvers’ describes this and other Colt nodels 
b PATENT FIREARMS 
COLT maANUFAcTURING; COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
LONDON OFFICE: 15a PALL MALL, LONDON, S. W. 
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- COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL WEEKLY INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR USE 


? The man who throws aside his paper with- 
Don t Cheat Yourself : out reading the advertisements deus not get 
from it all he should. He is in a way cheat- 
ing himself out of quite a little money each year. How, you ask? Simply 
enough—merchants and manufacturers spend millions of dollars each year 
making certain propositions to the public; they could not afford to continue 
this advertising if people didn’t accept their propositions; people would not 
accept these propositions year after year if it didn’t pay them. Therefore 
the man who doesn’t read the advertisements is missing something his more 
wide-awake neighbor is getting. 


° eye Over a million dollars is bein aid this 
A Bit of Socialism: year for advertising space in Collier's. Do 
you suppose tiat hundreds of shrewd mer- 
chants are going to invest that money without adequate returns? Or that 
thousands of intelligent readers are going to make those returns without get- 
ting a dollar’s worth of goods for their every dollar? When you stop to think 
of it, though, there is nothing really remarkable in the fact that advertisers 
spend this million dollars a year for publicity in The National Weekly. Every 
producer and every merchant must somehow or other create a market for his 
goods. Collier’s offers him one ready made; its advertising pages constitute 
2 giant market through which the advertiser can do his share toward supply- 
ing the needs of the great community of Collier’s Readers—a community as 
large as the city of Chicago. Now, we are about to propose a communistic 
ownership of this market; a plan whereby you, the buyer, may become a 
seller or an exchanger, and, as such, help supply the wants of The Collier 
Community. In other words, it seems only fair that you who furnish the 
enormous circulation which enables Collier’s to carry more advertising than 
any of its competitors should enjoy the privilege of trading direct with 
your fellows, and thus share with the advertiser the benefits furnished by the 
vast market of which you yourself are a part. 








An I : , To compass this, and so make it easy for every reader 
nnovation : to become an advertiser in his own right, Collier’s 
will henceforward publish each week a page or more 
of those little ‘‘want’’ notices technically known as ‘‘Classified Ads.’”’ You 
are well acquainted with the appearance and general nature of such adver- 
tisements—every big newspaper in every big city has column after column 
of themevery day. These inexpensive and informal little notices offer an 
tdeal medium for intercommunication among our readers. They are inter- 
esting to read and profitable to use. 
‘‘But,’’ you say, ‘‘what has all this to do with 
Are You So Sure ? me? I have ‘tind to advertise!’ If you 
want nothing from one end of the year to the 
other this may be true, but if you are an ordinary mortal in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, advertising may be of more vital interest to you than you 
imagine. Let us glance just a moment at a,few of the almost innumerable 
instances where Collier’s Classified Service might prove handy. 
F I . Have you something you want to sell—some furniture, 
or nstance: a horse, a stamp collection, or a camera? Isn’t there 
something you want, which you might get by exchange? 
Would you like to learn something about the salesman who should be build- 
ing up your business for you? Or about the employer who would gladly 
pay you a good deal more than you are getting now? Have you found the 
school you are looking for? Wouldn’t you be willing to spend quite a little 
money to discover a man who would appreciate that business opportunity 
you offer? If you want any of these things, or a thousand others like them, 
a little advertisement in Collier’s Classified Service will notify every one of 
Collier’s 600,000 households of your need; the postman will do the rest. 


2 Or is it vacation money you are thinking about? The quick- 
Windfalls : 











est way to get a windfall is toshake the tree! Start up in 


your garret and work down toward the cellar, making an 
inventory of things you no longer use that you would like to turn into cash. 
For most of them you paid a, high price, and could sell readily at a slight 
sacrifice if you only knew somebody who wanted them. Such things may 
have been ‘‘For Sale’’eever so long, but unless you have advertised them 
they have never really been ‘‘in the market.’’ Make a fair offer to the 
3,000,000 members of The Collier Community and see how quickly you can 
dispose of any really desirable article. 


5 , Adesire to ‘‘swap”’ is the birthright of the American citizen. 
waps: Is there something you need—a job printing press, a pony, a 

typewriter, or an encyclopedia? Have you something you don’t 
need—a piano, an automobile, a rifle, or a sailboat? Why don’t you make 
a swap? Is it a piano you have to offer? Surely there are lots of people 
waiting to make you all sorts of offers for it. hink of the hundreds of 
pianos changing hands this very day in Chicago! The Collier Community 
is as large as Chicago, and you can reach every person in it; you will be sur- 
prised to find how easy it is to effect the exchange you have in mind. 


I f I d - _. If there be any one class more than another to 
niant ladustries: whom this new department will appeal, it is the 
small manufacturer or producer who wishes to ex- 
tend his business beyond the boundaries of his own State. Collier’s Classified 
Service offers him an opportunity to start in a small way and ‘‘try out’’ his 
proposition. If it prove a good one he can build up solidly a National busi- 
ness. Some of our greatest mercantile houses have grown in just this way. 
If you have something that people really want, advertising is the most profit- 
abie partner you can take into your business. Offer your goods direct by 
mail or advertise for a few hustling salesmen. Start with a few line notice 
in Collier’s Classified Service and you may soon be using full-page posters. 
M + G d: You are wondering, are you not, upon what we base 

aking 00G@: our claim to be able to do all these things for you? On 
just these facts: Some 3,000,000 people, perhaps, read 
Collier’s each week. An inexpensive advertisement in the Classified Service 
will put your offer where practically every one of these 3,000,000 that you 
want to have see it wz// see zt. You don’t go to the fish store for flowers— 
you go straightway toa florist, where you £zow you will find flowers for sale. 
Pecple who know what they want go directly to the Classified Advertise- 
ments: you can’t afford to advertise to people who don’t know what they want. 








. . ‘*Yes,’’ you say; ‘‘but what chance is 

The Collier Community * there pee aon of them will want just 
what I have, or will have just what I 

want?’ Just this chance:—somebody is wanting something all the time, 
nearly everybody wants something different; so, when you can get enough 
different people with all their different wants together, you are bound to find 
a certain number of them that want exactly what you have, or, on the other 
hand, enough of them that have for sale or exchange exactly what you want. 











We spoke a little while ago of The Collier Community. Have you any real 
idea of what that means? “According to the last census the average Ameri- 
can family numbers abotit five. Collier’s goes each week to some 600,000 
families. Could you collect together from all over the United States these 
families, with their 3,000,000 members, you would create a new city about 
the size of Chicago. This means miles and miles of houses, crowds, noise, 
bustle, duszness. It means block after block, block after block of little 
shops and corner grocery stores. It means great avenues filled as far as the 
eye can reach with hurrying crowds; great department stores crowded all 
day long with busy shoppers; great wholesale houses packing boxes and cases 
in feverish haste, and sending them out by the truckful into the congested 
streets. Imagine if you can the enormous supply of ordinary things required 
by the inhabitants of a city of this size; or, if you prefer, imagine the num- 
ber and variety of the out-of-the-way things they are looking for constantly. 
If you can in any way picture to yourself all the buying and selling that 
goes on every day in Chicago, you will have some idea of the daily wants of 
the Community of Collier’s Readers. Do you wonder now that advertisers 
are willing to spend a million dollars to get their share of this business? 
Collier’s offers to give you a business standing in this great buying commu- 
nity and to do everything in its power to see that you get your share of the 
business of supplying the wants of 600,000 families. 
M d . Milli . The revenue contributed each year by The 
easured M WHIMONS: Community in subscriptions to Collier’s ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000. Then, to leap from litera- 
ture to footwear—about $25,000,000 goes every year to keep the three million 
members of the Community shod. Or take furniture—$1I9g,200,000 is some- 
where near the amount expended by the Community each year for house 
furnishings ; $54,000,000 would fall short of its annual expenditure for clothes. 
The books and magazines read summer and winter in the half million house- 
holds constituting the Community cost around $4,800,000, For other enter- 
tainments of various kinds The Collier Community spends during the 
course of the year about $9,600,000. Lumping the annual incomes of the 
600,000 families of the Community would give a sum in the vicinity of 
$480,000,000. So, you see, there is an abundance of wealth to be reached 
through the little advertisements in the Classified Service. 


. We grant you that there are other ways of reaching 
The Short Cut * this wealth; but we are confident that Collier’s is 


the best way. The fact that it has for two years 
carried more general advertising than any of its competitors points out 
Collier’s as the best National medium of large circulation. This general 
advertising is ‘‘placed’’ in Collier’s by men with years of experience in 
advertising. As it is the business of these advertising agents to know the 
‘short cut,’’ you may safely profit by their example. But you may judge 
for yourself: You think nothing of buying a two-cent stamp to write to one 
person; for two cents you can reach with a 4-line notice in Collier’s Classified 
Service more than a thousand families ! 
Wh ”? Even at this rate, however, advertising is dear unless effective. 
y e Collier’s proposes to make its Classified Service effective. As the 
classified advertisement seems the ideal medium for the small ad- 
vertiser, so Collier’s seems the ideal medium for the classified advertisement. 
Sunday newspapers all over the United States are now the accepted media 
for Classified Advertising; as a rule there are at least three times as many 
want notices published on Sunday as on any other day of the week. One 
Chicago paper thinks nothing of printing seven thousand of them on a single 
Sunday morning. The reasons for the preference are not far to seek: in the 
first place, people everywhere have acquired the habit of looking to their 
weekly Sunday paper for information as to how they can best supply their 
wants; advertisers, quick to notice this tendency, have encouraged it by sav- 
ing their announcements for the Sunday edition. Then again, recognizing 
the fact that people have time of a Sunday to do more than gallop through 
the news, the publishers have gradually developed the artistic and literary 
features of the ‘‘Supplement’’ until the Sunday newspaper has become in 
reality a weekly magazine. Now, every argument in favor of the Sunday 
newspaper as a Classified Advertising medium applies with even greater 
force to Collier’s. Like the Sunday newspaper it comes at the end of each 
week when people are ready to read; like the Sunday newspaper it prints its 
advertising in company with attractive stories and pictures. But unlike the 
Sunday newspaper Collier’s has a Nazzona/ circulation—it does not stop in 
your own city but goes out into every State and Territory in the Union; un- 
like the Sunday newspaper it has practically no ‘‘waste’’ circulation among 
people who are not likely to need and who can not afford to buy the articles 
you offer—the fact that its 600,000 subscribers pay over $3,000,000 a year for 
Collier’s is a guarantee of their ability to buy the best; and most important 
of all, unlike the Sunday newspaper, it is not tossed into the waste-basket 
section by section as soon as read. Moreover, we propose to have Collier’s 
Classified Advertisements read; they will be so placed and so proclaimed that 
they can not well be overlooked. Because, then, Collier’s has the quick 
action of a newspaper with the permanency of a periodical, because it promises 
to have your advertisement read by some 3,000,000 wide-awake and well-to-do 
members of The Collier Community—these are reasons why Collier’s Clas- 
sified Service will be the Short Cut to that $480,000, 000. 
T R > | . We have frankly laid our plan before you; we have 
0 ecapitu ate: shown you why we expect it to be successful. We 
have tried to make clear to you why this form of 
advertising should be to your advantage. Now, with equal frankness, we 
ask your cooperation. We do not pretend to be purely altruistic in under- 
taking this New Department by any means; but we do claim that Classified 
Advertising is absolutely without question the best means of publicity for 
the small advertiser, and we do believe that there are thousands of small ad- 
vertisers, and those who should be small advertisers, to whom the innovation 
will prove of inestimable service. We want you to use Collier’s Classified 
Service whenever you have anything to sell or exchange; and if you ever 
want anything you can’t find advertised put in your own little notice and 
ask for it. Some of Collier’s 600,000 will have it ready for you. If you use 
Collier’s Classified Service you will be satisfied; if you don’t, you are satis- 
fied with less than you might be. 


h Thi , Advertisements are meant to be read: if 
T e Next Best ing: ou have nothing to advertise you may at 
east read. And, by the way, you will find 
few things more interesting than the ‘‘wants”’ of the great world you live in; 
they are, after all, about the most human thing any paper can publish. 
Opportunities for somebody crop out in every column—you never can tell 
when yours will come; some day you may run across one that will make you 
glad. So Collier’s feels not the least hesitancy in asking you to glance 
through its ‘‘Want Page’’ each week. Moreover, we would even go so far as 
to ask what you think of the idea. Won’t you suggest some improvements? 
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COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


THE NATIONAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
MORE THAN 600,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK---3,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor has been made by the Publishers to keep questionable announcements out of these columns. All aid our readers can lend in this direction will be appreciated 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 








DANBURY, CONN., a city of unequalled natural ad- 
vantages for all kinds of manufacturing. Those seeking 
a central and inexpensive location for a plant, address 
EBER HODGE, Secretary, Business Men’s Association. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: “Texas is the Gar- 
den of the Lord.” We say: ‘‘Amen.” After having seen 
the lands of 14 agricultural states and 4 provinces of 
Canada, we think the lands south of San Antonio are the 
Center of the Lord’s Garden. They are our specialty for 
homeseekers and investors. For free information write 
or call on INVESTORS & HOMESEEKERS REALTY 
CO., 519-21 Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





DON’T BUY REAL ESTATE 

of any kind till you get our plan and particulars regard- 
ing the New Fruitland Colony Co. of Georgia on the G. 
Ss. & Fla. R. R. Have great bargains to offer. Town 
lots, Residence and Business $15.00. Acres as low as 
$7.50 adjoining town. 3 crops year averaging from $150 
to $400 per acre. Send name. You will hear of things 
you never knew before. FRUITLAND COLONY CoO., 
B-125 Clark St., Chicago, or G. S. & FLA. R. R. CO., 
B-Macon, Ga. 





RELIABLE BROKERS 
New York, Long Island, New Jersey beautiful Suburban 
homes a Specialty. Make us your agents for any New York 
Property. STEWART REALTY CO., 1402A, Broadway. 


THOUSANDS ARE MAKING MONEY IN REAL 
ESTATE, why not you? Send $10.00 to-day, remainder 

.00 monthly, for one of our beautiful acre plots in 

LONIA, NEW JERSEY. Price now $500 each. Sure 
to double within a year. On main line of Pennsylvania 
R. R. 30 minutes from New York. Restricted neighbor- 
hood. BUENA VISTA IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
28 East 23rd Street, New York. 








Become Prosperous in the Real Estate Business. We teach 
you by mail, help you to get customers, list readily salable 
real estate and investments with you and assist you to make 
$5,000 yearly. The Cross Co., 243 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





A Little SUMMER HOME by the Sea. For refined people 
desiring out-door life, bathing, boating, fishing, etc., with- 
out the expensiveness or formality of the usual summer re- 
sort. Lots at Keansburg Beach,N.J., $75. and up, $10. down 
and$5.monthly. Fine sandy beach and wooded park. 20 
miles from New York City Hall. Reached by the fast Sandy 
Hook Boats or by all-rail route. Near Depot. Send for 
illust. folder. Keansburg Beach Co., 15 Park Row, N. Y. 





Buy Real Estate in the City of Homes. It will be just 
like being your own banker. Can furnish gilt edge invest- 
ments from 1 to 50 small dwellings (Best Security one can 
have) paying no less than 10 per cent on investment of 
$1000 up to $100,000. Have clients in all parts of U.S. My 
specialty investment houses. Philadelphia only. Highest 
references. Write for particulars. Do it now. Rueter, 
The-Man-On-The-Spot, 18th and Venango, Phila., Pa. 





COLONIAL AND HISTORIC HOMES; stock, grain, 
truck, dairy and fruit farms, in the best sections of the 
state; also timber and coal lands. Catalogue free. 
H, W. Hilleary & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 





DAKOTA FARMS. 230,000 acres selected lands. Im- 
proved and unimproved, $10 to $50 per acre, easy terms. 
Prices advancing. Write today for list, maps, etc. 
WHITEHOUSE & CO., Sioux Falls, S. D 


$3,000 a Year! If you earn less, go into the Real Estate 
Business,insurance,loans, brokerage,investments,etc. You 
may make $5,000 or $10,000 yearly, depending upon loca- 
tion, ability,etc. By our Co-operative plan we turn business 
over to clients they would otherwise not get. Our Corve- 
spondence Course shows just how to start, how to make the 
most of your opportunities, wherever located So plain 
anyone can understand. Individual help. If you can make 
money for your employer, you can make it for yourself. Be 
independent, a man of affairs! Practicaily no capital re- 
quired. Write for Free Book, Endorsements,etc. American 
School of Real Estate, Dept. E, Des Moines, Iowa. 








5 PER CENT ON SAVINGS with security absolutely 
assured. The assets of this company are guaranteed by 
first mortgages on improved Real Estate deposited with 
one of the biggest trust companies in Baltimore. Money 
withdrawable at any time without loss of interest. Write 
for booklet. CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 
1052 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





OUR CANADA LAND WILL MAKE YOU MORE 
money than anything else you can do. For maps and 
particulars write SCAND. CANADIAN LAND CO., 
Room 810-32, 172 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Wise Pianos.—New style uprights from $150.00 upwards. 
Honest people can pay as they please. 100 used pianos made 
by Steinway, Chickering, Weber, Sohmer, Hardman, &c., 
from $75.00 upwards. Wise Piano Warerooms, 21 & 23 E. 
125th St.,N. Y. City. Send for our new illustrated catalog. 
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“AUTOMOBILES” 











WE ARE THE OLDEST automobile house in U. S., ex- 
ceptional bargains in 2nd-hand Packard, Winton gasoline 
cars, Waverly, Columbia electrics. Write us. Rochester 
Automobile Co., Jos. J. Mandely, Prop’r., Rochester, N. Y. 





Tourists Autokit. Contains 38 of the finest quality tools, 
especially selected for every possible permanent and emer- 
gency use. It isthe highest type of repairing outfit procur- 
able. Packed ina strong leather edged canvas roll. Weighs 
18 Ibs. and is easily carried. Send for special circular 1993. 
Hammacher-Schlemmer Co., 4th Ave. & 13th St., New York 





The perfected ARNOLD TIRE SAFETY VALVES pre- 
vent explosion and weakening of pneumatic tires from 
excessive air pressure. Insurance against accident. Ap- 
plied to any car in one minute. Price, $3.00 per set of four; 

.00 per pair for motor cycles. Ask your dealer or send di- 
rect to Tire Safety Device Co., 210 W. 124th St., N. Y. City 


FOR SALE — BARGAIN. 
TOURING CAR, FINE CONDITION; JUST RE- 
PAINTED; KING OF BELGIUM QUINBY BODY; 
FULL EQUIPMENTS. ADDRESS JOHN HOWARD, 
44. MUNN AVENUE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





19035 WHITE STEAM 








PANHARD, 24 H. P., two bodies, Limousine and King 
of Belgium, both newly painted. Machine and acces- 
Sories in first class condition. Price $4500. S. R., 
12 East ist Street, New York City. 


WALTHAM, ELGIN AND DOLL WATCHES 
Factory to Pocket. (Estab. 1876) 
For many years we made and sold solid gold and goid 
filled watch cases for Elgin and Waltham watches and 
jewelry for the trade only. WE NOW manufacture an‘ 
SELL DIRECT TO YOU—thereby SAVING YOU TWO 
PROFITS. This means YOU buy at FIRST COST the 
FACTORY PRICE. Our 18K Watch Catalogue A end 
our Diamond and Jewelry Catalogue B sent upon receipt 
of postage. 
W. F. DOLL MFG. CO. 
175 Broadway, N. Y., Cor. Cortlandt St. 
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HORSES AND CARRIAGES 
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Phaetons and Stanhopes at a Discount. Overstocked. 
Must sell. Send postal for our handsome catalog and 
special discounts from manufacturer’s prices. Kalamazoo 
Carriage & Harness Co., Box 500, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





THE SUN TYPEWRITER is the only standard visible 
writing typewriter retailing at low price. Write for our 
trial offer. Agents wanted. SUN TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 317 Broadway, New York. 





“PINCH” FASTENERS FREE. The best fasteners 
ever made for filing purposes. Lie perfectly flat and 
occupy no room. Instantly attached or detached. Price 
15 per box 250. Small sample box free. Cushman & Deni 
son Mfg. Co., Dept. 2, 240 West 23d Street, New York. 





Learn Scientific business letter writing by mail from man 
who built up half-a-million-dollar business through letters. 
His method proved sound. Page-Davis School of Business 
Letter Writing, Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





THE HERRICK CUT BOOK is brimful of live cuts and 
bright ideas for the advertiser who wants to keep a few 
laps ahead of his competitors. Send 25c for it today. 
The Herrick Press, 865 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED SALESMEN.—Write for my Selling Talk 
(free); also extraordinary commission proposition; will 
double or quadruple your income. National Business 
Exchange, Washington, D. C. 








display. 
line—most of last line for name and address. 


GENTLEMEN: 


HOW TO USE THESE COLUMNS 


Minimum space accepted is four lines; maximum is twelve lines—single column only. 
Rate is $2.50 an agate line (fourteen lines to the column inch). 
money order should accompany your announcement. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADVERTISING, COLLIER’S 
416 West THIRTEENTH STREET, New York City 


order for 


No 
Check or P. O. 
Allow about eight and one-half words to the 





lines 





Kindly enter. 


columns of CoL.ier’s. 


times, in the classified 





Enclosed please find $. 
Very truly yours, 


in payment. Copy attached. 





(Attach your advertisement to this order) 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 





CASH REGISTERS $60.00 and upward. Accurate. Re- 
liable. High in Quality. The Hallwood LEADER at 
$125.00 does same work as other makes costing twice as 
much. Hallwood Registers are sold through your job- 
ber or direct from factory, saving agents’ commissions 
and expenses. Write for descriptive matter. THE 
HALLWOOD REGISTER, 122 Yale St., Columbus, Ohio. 





The VICTOR HERBERT CIGAR is a clean, wholesome 
smoke. Handmade in our own clean sanitary factory 
of the finest selected tobacco. Thousands of our custom- 
ers prefer it to any other cigar costing double the money. 
Club House shape. Box of 25, $2.00; 100, $8.00. Express 
prepaid. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Raubit- 
schek Brothers, 600 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





THOUSANDS of satisfied customers smoke Wabash 
Special Stogies. Why not you? Made by hand of se- 
lected tobacco. Packed in wooden box, $1.75 per 100 
express prepaid. Money back if not satisfactory. We 
supply dealers. Raubitschek Brothers, 600 Wood Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





NEW SAN FRANCISCO requires large amounts of 
fire clay and cement. We own and are developing large 
bodies of these minerals. A sure and safe investment. 
Write for particulars. PACIFIC COAL, CLAY & 
POWER CO., 105-106. Bacon Block, OAKLAND, CAL. 


THE BEST AND 





ACCURATE THRILLING PER- 


| SONAL EXPERIENCE THROUGH SAN FRANCISCO 


JUST OUT IN PAM- 
25 JOHN D. HOFF, 
M. E., 105-106 BACON BLOCK, OAKLAND, CAL. 





TAPESTRY LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
Tapestry Leather Post-Cards 
2c. E 


The Bootie Post-Card Purse; catchy designs; can be 
mailed, 10c. Pillow tops, 15 new designs burnt leather 
effect, 35c. Catalogue on request. 

SOUVENIR PILLOW TOP CO. 
320 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





YOUR RAZOR HONED 
Set, put in first class shaving order by experts for 25c. 
Write address plainly and mail to BRANDT CUTLERY 
COMPANY, 105 Chambers Street, New York. 





W. W. Winehardt’s Secret Service Bureau. 20 years in 
the Business. Expert Detective Service by Men of Ex- 
perience. Evidence procured in Civil or Criminal Cases. 
Investigations a Specialty. All Work Strictly Confiden- 
tial. High Class Reference Given. Suite No. II, Milford 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. J. H. Rogers, Manager. 





MURRAY CORLISS ENGINES SAVE STEAM. Steam 
is coal and coal is cash. We furnish power plants com- 

lete. Send for catalogue 58. Murray Iron Works, 
Burlington, Iowa. 





TEN SAMPLE illuminated Views of New York City 
25c. The kind you hold to the light. Most beautiful 
cards published. All new subjects. Dealers write Ideal 
Post Card Publishers, 51 West 10th Street, New York. 





The new and valuable book by William H. Walling, 
A.M., M.D., which sensibly treats of the relations of both 
sexes and tells how and when to advise son and daughter, 
should be read by every intelligent parent. Unequaled 
endorsement of the press, ministry, legal and medical 
professions. Rich cloth binding, full gold stamp, illus- 
trated. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Write for ‘‘Other People’s 
Opinions,” and Table of Contents. Puritan Publishing 
Co., Dept. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“JUST A LITTLE PIECE OF STRING” 

How often you need it—a sheet of wrapping paper; 
trunk tags; sealing wax. You’ll find everything neces- 
sary to do up a neat package in our Household Handy 
Wrapping Box. Value $3.60. Sold by us at $2.00. En- 
tire outfit packed in a durable box, and delivered express 
prepaid upon receipt of check or money order. Don’t 
waste time rummaging the house for packing materials. 
Send now for the Handy Box to M. & L. BLEYER, 19 
West Thirtieth Street, New York City. 





VALUABLE COOK BOOK SENT FREE, 200 recipes. 
suggestions enabling housewives to save money yet 
supply the table better. Send to-day to SARGENT’S 
GEM FOUD CHOPPER, 164 Leonard Street, New York. 





BED BUGS permanently eradicated in 4 hours, fumiga- 
tion method, no danger or damage; not Sulphur or Form- 
aidehyde. Kills theeggs. The dearest butcheapest. State 
rights forsale. Allison Hogg, 763 Lex. Av.,N. Y.C. ’Phone. 





"LAWYERS AND PATENTS 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT, 
WORK IN EVERY CASE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
LONG EXPERIENCE. 48 PAGE BOOK SENT FREE. 
FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. 39, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAREFUL HONEST 





PATENTS 
obtained or no fee, and ADVERTISED at our expense. 
Free guide book on profitable patents. 
D. SWIFT & CO., Washington, D. C. 





GOOD SALESMEN WANTED for a patented specialty 
selling for $50 and $75, needed in all manufacturing plants. 
May devote entire time, or sell as side line. Some of our rep- 
resentatives average $15 aday. Somemore. Write at once 
to Power Specialty Co., 508 Wash. Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


ANIMALS AND PETS” 





SICK DOGS MADE WELL 
USE DR. DANIELS’ HOME TREATMENT 
Book Mailed Free. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, 173 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





The “*ENVELO” PLATE HOLDER makes the plate 
camera as convenient and easy to operate as the film. 
Does away with bulky double-plate holders. Is simple, 
durable and inexpensive. A revolution in the use of Plate 
Cameras. Envelo Developer is another winner. No dark 
room necessary. Write today for booklet. Lyon Camera 
Specialty Co., 105 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BUSINESS ‘OPPORTUNITIES 








DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
with ease? Agents are making $100.00 a day with 
the BARTELL FLOSS CANDY MACHINE, No. 19 
Park Place, New York. 





If you want a business that will pay you several thousand 
dollars annually, start a mail order business; we furnish 
catalogs and everything necessary; new plan, success cer- 
tain,particulars free. Milburn-Hicks,Pontiac Blg.,Chicago 





SALESMAN wanted to introduce our new maps, atlases, 
globes; congenial, permanent, profitable work with busi- 
ness men and school officials; no experience necessary. 
Liberal terms, exclusive territory; samples free. C. S 
Hammond & Co., 152 Broadway, New York. 





WRITERS--ARTISTS. We sell stories, peems, jokes, 
photos designs, illustrations,etc.on commission. No charge 
for instruction or criticism. We buy as well as sell work. 
Send four cents today for our booklet, ‘‘Cash Returns.”’ 
The Burell Syndicate, 758 Gramercy Bldg., N. Y. City. 





HAVE YOU IN READY CASH FOR INVESTMENT 
from $200.00 to $5000.00? Do you want an income all 
your life amounting to twice as much as savings banks 
allow, with bank guarantee? Write for information. 
We will leave it to your judgment. American Standard 
Manufacturing Company, Somerville, N. J., or 141 
Broadway, New York. 





A MASSACHUSETTS CORPORATION doing extensive 
and high grade business requires a few strong, clean- 
cut, educated men to whom an attractive proposition 
will be made to further its interests. Highest references 
indispensable. Apply to H. H. HOYT, 950 First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill.,or FRANK A. WESLEY, 
176 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





HOW TO SELL STOCK 
If you want capital send stamp for my booklet, “How to 
Sell Stock;” tells how capital is secured, how to reach 
investors by mail, by advertising, by personal solicita- 
tion; how to get investors’ names, how to write pros- 
pectus. Cash A. Harris, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 





INVESTMENT NOT SPECULATION. Buy a Peerless 
Cement Brick machine. Profit enormous; active demand 
for cement brick; 1 man makes 3,000 brick per day. Peer- 
less Brick Machine Co., 21 North 6th St., Minneapolis,Minn. 





WE SUPPLY MEN trained in any clerical or technical 
line. Whether you are employer or employee, call or 
write for a copy of ‘‘Business Opportunities.” 

Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 





i hats 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED in towns of 2,500 and 
over. ONE WHO HAS the ABILITY to INTERVIEW the 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. REFERENCES REQUIRED. 
DIG MONEY for the RIGHT MAN. Address C. A. 
BALDWIN, care The M. B. CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


~ ReENis wane | 








WANTED—A business man in each town. If youarea 
salesman, insurance man, teacher or bright energetic busi- 
ness man, we will start you in our Men’s and Ladies’ Tail- 
oring business, that will pay you $50 to $200 a month. We 
furnish everything necessary. Write today, giving refer- 
ences and state your business experience. Faultless Tail- 
oring Co., Chicago Ave. and Carpenter St., Chicago. 





$75 MONTH AND EXPENSES 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED; POSITION PERMA- 
NENT; SELF-SELLER. PEASE MFG. CO., 521 MAIN 
STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





OH BOYS! OH BOYS! OH BOYS! 

We want boy agents to sell our lead Pencils: Write 
us and learn how you can earn a Breech Loading 
Gun, Fishing Outfit, Baseball Outfit and other things 
by being our agent. It’s dead easy. No cash required 
in advance. Thirteenth St. Lead Pencil Co., 342 West 
13th St., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED 

We want Agents to sell Our Made-To-Order Suits and 
Pants. Suits from $10.00 up. Pants, $3.00 up. We will 
give liberal commission to the right men. If you are 
interested, write at once for sample outfit, particulars 
and territory. 
WARRINGTON WOOLEN & WORSTED MILLS, Dept. 7 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND MERCHANTS 
to take Agency for high class household necessity. 
Permanent Agencies desired. Exclusive territory. THE 
MONARCH MFG. CO., 12 Hearn Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 








AGENTS are making $5 to $10 daily selling our stand- 
ard and rare varieties of trees and plants. 500 acres 
in nursery. Write for terms. 

INTERNATIONAL NURSERIES, Denver, Colo. 





NO PREMIUM—CASH FOR WORK 
If you can sell an article of merit-—a necessity in 
all homes, write us for full particulars, st of 
references required. 
CORRIZO EXTRACT CO., 147B West 26th St., New York 





WE WANT an energetic, honest man who desires to in- 
crease his income during spare moments or after working 
hours to represent us in each city and town where we 
have no local representative; considerable money can be 
made with little effort, as we have the largest and finest 
selection of Diamonds in the country to offer; write at 
once for information and have territory reserved. 

Mitchell & Scott Co, 1126 Champlain Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Top Notch Contract for Agents in New England, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin who can sell our Popular, dollar-a- 
month policy. Covers every form of accident—every known 
disease. Best policy on market. Largest Mutual Company. 
Equitable Accident Company, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 





A RECENT ISSUE OF “OPPORTUNITIES” described 
1083 business and technical positions open for capable 
men, Sample copy free for the asking. Write today. 
HAPGOODS, 305-307 Broadway, New York. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
to carry side line of new designs of leather advertising 
goods. beral Commissions, large orders. CONSOLI- 
DATED NOVELTY MFG, CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





Send your films to Percival Carmichael, Inc., 134¢ Brom- 
field St., Boston, to be developed. Any size film 6 exposures 
leveloped for 5c., postage extra, printing, enlarging low 
orices,Cameras, Lenses, Kodaks, Bought,Sold, Exchanged. 





AGENTS 
Let us tell you free of charge how you can earn $10 per 
week evenings. Enclose self addressed stamped envelope. 
Vermin Powder Co., Scranton, Pa. 
25 
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Complete 
Victory for 


JonesSpeedometer 


Acknowledged to be the Most Reliable 
Speed Indicator in the World 


In awarding the Jones Speedometer the British 
Automobile Club's 


GOLD MEDAL 


the committee of judges—fourteen scientific men— 
ruled that this instrument was the leading Speed- 
ometer of the world. 

In competition with eleven speed indicating devices 
in which every automobile manufacturing nation of 
importance was represented—the Jones Speedometer 
was the only instrument to “stand up’ through the 
2,000 mile reliability test and score an absolutely per- 
fect record. The award was made on the points of 
accuracy, durability, effect of reversing the car on 
the subsequent y of the instrument, price, 
rapidity of re- , 


sponse to varia- 
tions of speed, 
simplicity of 

construction ; 
attachment, and 
steadiness of 

















Complete 
Catalog upon 
request 
Jones 
Speedometer 
101 W. 32d St. 
New York 








The “LINCOLN” carrer 






Made from the naat Your 

quality of genuine En- iti 

glish pigskin, with gilt Initial on 
rass buckles and grips, Your 
with your initials on the Garters 


support. 


Men’s Knee Drawer 
Garters 


At your dealers, 
or sent prepaid 
on receipt of 
50c. Insist on 
getting “Lincoln” 

They’re the only ical and Garters — they’re 
comfortable garters for wear with the best. 
knee drawers. there’s no metal to irritate the skin—no 
elastic or cords to bind the leg or prevent free circulation, easy on 
and off, grip secure. Just the garter for athletes and active poop 
who api esate good garter qualities, made in all sizes, in rights 
and 


to conform to the shape of each leg. 
LOCKHART-MACBEAN CO., Inc. 


1215 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Lineola Lisle 50c. Suspende:s 
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i SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


OF ANY AMOUNT FROM 
1 $192 TO $10,COO. 
“CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


OF CLEVELAND, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOES 


Cure foot burning, perspiration, 
and other foot irritation. They’re 
dry shoes. They rest the feet all 
the time. Ask your dealer for 
them. If he hasr t them, send 
us his name and as for booklet. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 

406A Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 



























EVERYTHING 


ou require in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
it Gags, J s, etc., etc. 


FOR AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 


in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for 
a postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
23D Witmark Bidg., New York 




















Collars arn Cuffs 
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BK mace OF LINEN # 

i \ ¢ 
sizes 19¢ For Zoe. sizes 
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MILLS COLLEGE. 473520!" {05 ors 

Women. Accredited tv 
Universities and Eastern Colleges. Fall term opens 
August 15th. Forty-first year in the same delight- 
ful spot among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Cat- 
alogue and descriptive matter. Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., 
Mills College P. O., California. 
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ELECTRI 


200 Free. If it’s Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 


SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 
NOVELTIES. Catalog of 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


The World's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat 
teries, Belts, Bells, ps, Books. We Undersell All. Want Agents. 









K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL, COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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THE RESUSCITATION OF A RIVER 


(Continued from page 19) 











movement so in keeping with the religion we are generally presumed to profess, 
instead of allowing Argentina and Chile to take this forward step, and had we 
appropriated the money spent on the army and navy in the last ten years to the 
judicious irrigation of our arid lands, we could now offer two acres of amply 
productive land to every family on the face of the globe and thereby have no 
enemies to fight. 

Our outlay for our navy had increased seven hundred per cent in less than 
twenty years. We are now much beyond the needs of pure defense, and have so 
aroused the suspicions of the weaker south continent republics that we have 
found it necessary to convert one of our navy cruisers into a government yacht 
and despatch it, with our Secretary of State, to Rio de Janeiro, to assure our sister 
republics that while we possess a large navy, we have no desire to use it. 

President Roosevelt could not possibly have put a government ship to better 
service than to send such a skilled statesman as Secretary Root to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress, to impress the ablest representatives of South America that the 
real alliance of the United States is with the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
But if this mission is to bear fruit, it must come through the enlargement of our 
own resources and the improvement of our transportation facilities between our 
interior and the high seas of the world. If an appropriation equal to that of 
maintaining our navy but for four months could be applied to wing-damming the 
Father of Waters and its principal tributaries, we would soon find the lead-line 
sounding ‘‘nine feet all the way.’’ 

When this may be done the sleeping towns on shelving river capes will awaken 
to a new life; the ship-builders will again launch packet hulls and catamarans; 
safer boilers will feed the engines and safer hands will guide the river ships than 
were known in ‘‘the good old river days.’’ 

The Middie West has grown rich, and its people, despite the all but dormant 
traffic, have never lost sight of the charm of these wonderful river trips. In his 
‘*Life on the Mississippi’’ Mark Twain thus describes a river ride: 

‘““We move up the river—always = enchanting scenery. The water is a 
beautiful olive green. The majestic bluffs that overlook the river, along through 
this region, charm one with the grace and variety of their forms and the soft 
beauty of their adornment. The steep verdant slope, whose base is at the 
water’s edge, is topped by a lofty rampart of broken turreted rocks, which are 
exquisitely rich and mellow in color—mainly dark browns and dull greens, but 
splashed with other tints. And then you have the shining river, winding here 
and there and yonder, its sweep interrupted at intervals by clusters of wooded 
islands threaded by silver channels; and you have glimpses of distant villages, 
asleep upon capes; and of white steamers vanishing around forest walls. It is all 
as tranquil and reposeful as dreamland.”’ 

The resuscitation of the river would be worth the cost if it only added to the 
sources of our national recreation. Through the summers of the last few years, 
the “few comfortable and commodious packets that venture to ply the shallow 
channels have been overtaxed with pleasure seekers, and thousands of summer 
tourists at St. Louis and St. Paul have been denied one of the most scenic rides 
the continent affords for want of accommodations. 

When the churning wheels despatch familiar ripples to the willow banks, in 
exchange for an echo of the long whistle blasts of the old river days when Jim 
Bludso held firm to the pilot-wheel on the burning Prazrze Belle, and the wharves 
are again laden with the commerce of the continent, the ghost of Napoleon may 
well approach the patient lady poised on the apex of the white dome at Washing- 
ton, and into her ear of bronze whisper: ‘‘ This is the Empire of which I dreamed.”’ 
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UR number for September 1 will inaugurate an im- 
portant change in the form and order of our make- 
up. That number will contain a colored frontispiece by 
Maxfield Parrish, the second of his Arabian Nights Series, 
illustrating an adventure in ‘‘The History of Prince Coda- 
dad and his Brothers and of the Princess of Deryabar.”’ 
Beginning with this one by Mr. Parrish, a frontispiece in 
colors will be a regular feature of Collier’s. Full details 
concerning this new feature, and concerning our art plans 
for the coming year, will be told in an important an- 
nouncement to which a particularly beautiful page of the 
issue of September 1 will be devoted. 


HE third of Mr. Moffett’s articles illustrating the prog- 
ress of American cities toward ideal architectural 
and landscape conditions will be printed in our next 
number, August 25. Mr. Moffett’s last article, published 
July 21, was on ‘‘Washington, the Model City’’; the forth- 
coming one will deal with ‘‘The Washington of the 
North,’’ which is Ottawa. The remainder of the series 
will tell of improvements projected in Chicago, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 


R. ARTHUR RUHL is just now in Rio de Janeiro, at- 
tending the historic conference of the Western na- 
tions. For Mr. Ruhl, this is merely one step in a journey 
which, when he returns to New York the latter part of 
the year will have covered some sixteen thousand miles 
of South America. In May he went down the West 
coast; in June he was stopping in the Capitals of Peru 
and Bolivia; in July he crossed the continent from Val- 
paraiso to Buenos Ayres, giving several weeks to the 
study of conditions in Chile and Argentina. In the arti- 
cles which Mr. Ruhl will presently begin to contribute 
to Collier’s, he will illuminate social and economic con- 
ditions in South America. What he will have to say will 
undoubtedly surprise many—even among the quite well- 
informed—of a people who are, perhaps, too complacent 
in the assumption that all progress is their own; but it 
will explain the foresight and the significance of the trip, 
recently begun, of Secretary Root over practically the 
same route covered by Mr. Ruhl. 











EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 


AND GERM KILLER 


burns with pleasant odor, in. 
doors or out, drives away al] 


Mosquitoes 
A million people ae & 


WE WILL SEND YOU A 
BOX OF 16 PASTILES 
WITH METAL HOLDER 


Mail us 25c To-day 


Paul Manufacturing Co, 
36 Fulton St. Boston, Mass, 
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Automobile Engineering 
CONSTRUCTION—REPAIR—ROADWORK 
thoroughly taught in the only school where a certificate 
means something. Full equipment machinery and 
automobiles. Theory and practice by able and recog- 

nized instructors. Graduation insures a position, 
FOR CHAUFFEURS AND OWNERS 
For those unable to come to our school we have g 
practical and comprehensive home study course which 
will make efficient operators. Investigation invited, 





The N. Y. School Automobile Engineers 


146 West 56th Street. Write for Booklet and Terme, 














TO LEARN BOOK-KEE, 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS" 


of Your 
BOOK-KEEPER?%3°" 
st Home 
in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND MONEY! Fair 
enough? Distance and experience immaterial. I find 
POSITIONS, too, EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed 
may Nov. 10 at $50 WEEKLY. PERHAPSICAN 
LACE YOU, TOO! pis Testimonials from a 
AVE THIS AND WR 
J.H. GOODWIN, expert accountant 
Room 352, 1215 Broadway, New York 





OF NORTHWESTERN (ie factity. Excellent ue 





The Evanston Academy of. 
om fers your son complete 
aration for any coll oh 
nical school or for nodes 
career. There are modern 
Dormitory accommodations 


the faculty. Excellent ath. 

——UNIVERSITY letics. The Academy is on the 
Northwestern University Campus, 

operates under the general direction of the College faculty, has the 
stimulus of college associations and enables the student to pursue 
work in other departments of the University (when desirable) with. 
out loss of time. For circulars and other information addres 


A. H. WILDE, University Academy, Evanston, Illinois 













We make 

WHEEL CHAIRS Sssmice 

A , line of In- 

a valid Rolling and Self-propelling Chairs, 

and sell direct from factory at WHOLE- 

: ~# SALE PRICES. 1%5 styles to select 

from. We pay freight and sell 
on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

fh Liberal discounts allowed to all 

sending for FREE Catalogue 


NOW. . 
GORDON MANUFACTURING CO., 528 Madison Ave.,Toledo, Ohio 

















Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years 

experience as a Patent Sales- 

man mailed FREE. Patent sales 

exclusively. If you have a 

Patent for sale call on or write 
WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 

290 Dun Building 
i} Broadway New York City 














Cata- The Ruprecht-igniter 
logue specially adapted for power boats and 
free stationary gas and gasoline engines. 
with Makes a live spark on the first revolu- 
full tion of the engine. The Ruprecht 
infor- igniter sparks instantly, will run with 
mation any connection. Has no brushes 
for —commutators — armatures or 
the other moving parts to wear out, 
asking Not affected Ag pe egy 

or moisture. e Igniter Ap- 
— pliance Co., 101 Central 


Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 














MAKE YOUR OWN 


CEMENT BLOCKS 


We furnish the machine and instructions. 
SAVE MONEY on your buildings. 


= . 
BIG MONEY trade. Write for booklet, 


The REED MFG. CO., Box 106, Springfield, 0. 
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Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries 

No other machine can do it successfully 

for lack of original patents owned 

by us. No twist motion in our drive. 








el Ne ied d No belt or switch necessary. No 
— 2s. » batteries whatever, for make and 
with break or jump-spark. Water and 
full dust-proof, Fully guaranteed. 

ain MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
diane 22 Main St., Pendleton. Ind.,U.S.A. 
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successfully taught at our New York, Chicago and St. Louis 

schools, Our graduates always in demand and earn $4.00 to 

$6.00 per day. Union card guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. 
COYNE BROS. TRADE SCHOOLS 

239 10th Avenue New York City 








WHAT SCHOOL? You becie 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency, 
751-41 Park Row, New York, or, 1051 Tribune Bldg. ,Chicago 








ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 

EARN $25 to $100 a week. Send for 

free booklet, ‘‘Commercial Illustrat- 

ing’’; tells how we teach illustrating by 

mail. Women succeed as weil as men 
The National Press Association 

54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Inde 
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reduced rates on household goods to all points 
on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 
1005 Carleton Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston 








No attorney’s fee 
PA | EN | S until patent is 
allowed. Write for 


Inventor’s Guide. 


FRANELIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. 0. 
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, Russian Ri: 
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Made by Connoisseurs—for Connoisseurs— RUSSIAN 
sold on merit alone -- these cigarets are CIGARETS 


now the choice of those who discriminate 
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My enthusiasm over these cigarets is due en- Another thing—you can smoke these cigarets 
tirely to my knowledge of them and of cigarets day in and day out without any nervousness 
te in general. Ladmit lam a crank on the sub- or ill feeling. This is straight taik and I mean 
nd ject. Ihave been a cri unk on smoke for twenty it. These cigarets won’t hurt you and you 
eg years. I am a smoker first and a manufac- owe it Lo yourself to find it out for yourself. 
turer alterward. I bran bor the gpa The cigarets are packed in cedar boxes, one 
of these gvods strictly because that was the hundred to the box—done up like the finest 
a only way to be sure that my triends and cigars 
“ myself were going to be supplied with them 6 
2 regularly. . Your Own Monogram 
I am now extending the sale of Makaroff ; : es The Coupon 
as Russian Cigarets to my other friends the ones in gold will be put on your cigarets just as 
. lhaven’t seen, but who are my friends just the soon as you have tried them out and want Below Has 
: same, because they like the good things of | them regularly. Brought 
hfe as I do . I will gle adly send you full information about t g 
Nearly every box of Makaroff Russian Cig- these cigarets, but talk is deaf and dumb com- Higher Wages 
. arets discovers one of these friends for ine. I pared with actually smoking them. Smoke 
ir seldom fail to get a hearty handshake Ly re- is the final test. SS to More Than 
d turn mail 
d . A : 
N Makaroff Russian Cigarets are offered to con- My Offer omg @ 75,000 
s! isseurs (nother name for cranks) on the $ 
Becta Ae amolitie quality alone. The xy have Send me your order for a trial hundred of e Poorly Paid 
r got to please you as a particular smoker, bet- the size and value you prefer. Try the cig- Men. 
~ ter than anything you have ever smoked be- arets—smoke the full hundred if you wish. OU 0 
= fore, or I don’t want a cent. They are made If you don’t like them say so and your money Why N 
of. of pure, clean, sweet tobacco, the finest and will be instantly returned. You need not y ot 






highest priced Russian and Turkish growths trouble to return any of the cigarets. I will 
blended scientifically by our own Russian take my chances on your giving any you don't 


ry 


Here it is again, this big opportunity. Now, what to you? 


7 blenders. ‘The tussians are the only seal Want to someone who wili like them’and who ARE you going to do about it? If you had filled out 
sks artists at cigaret blending—don't forget that, wld order more, the coupon the first time you saw it, it’s likely you 
of alia — seals oe pane If you wish to enjoy cigarets at their best, would be holdin igh- iti -day. ithi 

Ms These cigare!s are Blended, made and aged yitnoat intory 00 your bonlth, Ae weer mae g a high-class position to-day. Within 


as old wines are—by men with traditions of conse of refinement or that of your friends. this past year, a host of people no better educated, no better off than yourself, have 













































































































































































ERLANGER BROS., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


















in each town to ride and exhibit sample largest and best. Raised in four weeks, ‘sell 


uality to jive up to—men who have spent ai <p Sgeie = Pest 2 ‘ : in ay 
a es Song ae whe lane aebnent sors of tons out the < oupon now, and get acquainted started on the road to success by way of that coupon, and many of them are already 
- experience back of them. Eee reece Meee earning twice what they did a year ago. 
h . . : . : . . 
" Every cigaret is made by hand. Every one Special to Dealers Are you going to keep putting this off till it’s everlastingly too late? Or will you 
vis is inspected before packing. We use the thin- fill out the coupon THIS time and begin getting ahead in the world? If you just 
sd nest paper ever put one ree I am spending a large appropriation each make up your mind now that 
=a ay vote this particularly or s a big point. month in magazine advertising to introduce you are going to be better off 
te These cigarets will leave in your office or these cigarets. Il want one fir: st-class dealer : A 
mf apartinents #0 trace of the odor usually as- in every town of importance as distributer, at this time next year the eens — 
8, sociated with cigarets. (You know what the and to such I can turn over a good business, INTERNATIONAL CORRES- Petr crt rT 7 27 227772 °° 7°77 37 72 
" ee ee? ee Sere PONDENCE SCHOOLS will ff International Correspondence Schools, 
il make the way easy for you, ' Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. ’ 
i i ai ease lain, without further obligation on m rt 
THE MAKAROFF COMPANY OF AMERICA will bring to you by mail the dis how f can‘ wality for a larger ne = in spe pf seat 
. (G. NELSON DOUGLAS) training required to fit you ' tion before which I have mar 
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for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mixing food, no night 
1906 model. Write for Special Offer. labor, no young to attend. Work for women 


which pays. e were first, 


1906 Models. $10 to $27 
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Breed squabs to make money. E at squa benwwand 
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_ Williams 
Jers ey Cream 
: Toilet Soap 


DRAWN BY EDWARD PENFIEL 


COPYRIGHT 1906 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 





OOD health and the active, outdoor, back-to-nature life are closely related to good soap. 

For without the bath, exercise would lose much that refreshes and benefits. It is when 

the body is heated and the pores open that impure soaps are most dangerous. ‘The aLsolute 
purity of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap makes it the ideal soap for the bath. Its properties 
are such that it not only cleanses thoroughly but also leaves the skin soothed and refreshed.. 


Send two cents in stamps for sample cake of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, if unable to obtain Jersey Cream Soap of your dealer. 


Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is the result of the experience of THE J _B. WILLIAMS COMPANY SPECIAL OFFER 


more than half a century gained in the manufacture of Williams’ 


. / . e ; - ft Soe or ae For 25 cents (in stamps) we will send a 15 cent cake of Jersey Cream Soapy 

- " . a Dept. A. GLASTONBURY ? Conn. > U.S. A. and in addition a 25 cent can of Williams’ exquisite Violet Talcum Powder. 

Shaving Soaps and comlines many of the qualities that have made eee "yer In this way the soap costs you nothing. We make this unusual offer that 
NDO? ARIS ) 


you may thoroughly try both these articles. Only one oider accepted from 


them so famous. 65 Great Russell St. 4 Rue Chauveaux Lagarde same address and offer not good after November Ist, 1906. 














